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MY SUMMER VACATION. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE. 








T was four long, weary, dreadful 
years since I had been in the 
country. Think of living four 
years without a chance to walk 
ankle-deep in the clover, with- 
out hearing a bobolink sing, or a 
brook chatter to iteelf among its 
pebbles, without picking wild 
strawberries, or hunting for the 
shy wood-fi:-wers, or having a 
drink of warm milk, or seeing the 
moon through the trees! 

Don’t remind me that there is 
a moon in the city. I am aware 
of that, and I confess that when 
she has climbed high above the 
roofsiof the tall houses this urban 
moon often makes a grand appearance; but you 
should see her, when, majestic and lonely, she rises 
above the horizon’s far brim, and looks across a world 
of wide fields, and desolate hills, and umbrageous 
forests which her silver arrows can hardly penetrate. 
Then you may indeed adore. 

Bat toreturn. During all these four years I had 
been boarding, Besides the ordinary ills which 
afflict the genus homo, I had suffered from those pe- 
culiar tothe species, boarder. 1 had been baked in 
houses furnace-warmed tar up among the eighties, 
and, in order to season me etill more perfectly, I was 
also ooca#ionally sutjected to a refrigerant process. 
Currents of cold air were set playing around my de- 
voted shoulders, merely because so:nebody had gone 
ma! on the subject of ventilation ; my sensitive teeth 
were treated with a cosy corner neara gaping crack ; 
I was frequently encased in damp sheets, and my 
pocket-handkerchiefs were invariably sent home wet, 
from the laundry. Besides all these outrages, my 
unoffending stomach was made the repository of 
every sort of distastefal and indigestible compound ; 
my beefsteak was fried to a cinder, or else left in that 
state of blocdy rawnese which is so offensive toa 
well-regulated mind. What tortures I suffered at 
that stake will never be known. Thousands of mar- 
tyrs, such as I, die and leave no sign. The world 
takes no note of the victims of culinary barbarity, 
though they are falling around us as thick as faded 
leaves in autumn. But I am confident that if I 
could truly relate my pathetic experience, I should 
draw tears from the eyes of the most stony-hearted. 
My fortune would be made—my publisher would 
immediately set up a country-house and a stable of 
fast horses. But alas! prudence compels me to be 
reticent. ‘My landlords and landladies are, many of 
them, still'alive. They are not of that class of peo- 
ple who, on account of their goodness, die young. 
The gods do not love them. And so, being still in 
the flesh, I should run the risk of starving at their 
hands. Moreover, they would be able to reveal just 
how many ink spots I left on the carpet, whether or 
no [ put my hair in curl-papers, and how much of it 
—if any—was my own; how often my cousin came to 
see me, and various other matter which I desire 
should remain in the silence of oblivion. 

Therefore, though I could a tale untold, my lips are 
sealed, I forbear to remark on the perennial hash, 
the paucity of the plams in the pudding, and the 
grounds upon which I complained of the coffee. 1 
decline to reveal the number of times my laudlady’s 
daughter made free with my stationery; what 
charming @iscrimination she exercised in always 

my absence—my best gloves; 
what taste she displayed in choosing fresh ribbons. 
I refrain from commenting on the extraordinary ar- 
ticles sent home in the washing supposed to be mine 
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—upon the abridged hosiery and redundant sleeves, 
as well as upon the singular conformation of various 
garments with whose names I cannot be supposed to 
be acquainted. All these things shall remain forever 
locked in my own bosom. I have only hinted at the 
outline; the imagination of the sympathetic reader 
will fill out the picture. 

At last there came a break in the monotony of my 
life. It might have come earlier but for the reluc- 
tance of Delay, Demur and Company to pay me the 
money I had 80 hardly earned. I wrote them dozens 
of letters. Messrs. Delay, Demur & Co. politely 
hoped their clerks would soon forward their checks. 
I hoped so, too, and waited. My natural amiability 
stood me in good stead. Patience had her perfect 
work, and finally the money came. 

I was free now to revel in rest. Icould dream and 
watch the sunset to my heart’s content. I say noth- 
ing of sunrise, that being a phenomenon I never qwit- 
ness save in winter, when the performance is oblig- 
ingly delayed to a seasonable hour. But I worship 
sunsets. Besides the pomp of clouds and the glory 
of the landscape, you have a delightful retrospective 
view of a day well spent—-that is, spent in doing 
nothing, and this, if it be vacation, is unutterably 
pleasant. To reflect that to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
and for ever 80 many more to-murrowe you are ab- 
solved from the duty of labor and free to act out your 
own sweet will! I con that I am tired of the 
everlasting hurry and unending activity of life. 
Once, long ago, we used to dream that at last, some- 
where, under some green hillock, there would be 
sweet rest, and long, undisturbed sleep for the most 
weary of us, and the thought came like a cool breeze 
into the heat, and the turmoil, and the worry. But 
the latter-day philosophers have changed all that. 
They have discovered that heaven, too, is a place of 
ceaseless activity. We are to carry thither our de- 
feated ambitions, our unfulfilled hopes, all the de- 
sires and longings that goad and pain us here. It 
may beso. I have no word to say against the rea- 
sonableness of this view. But I may have my little 
weep all to myself that so many of the old world’s 
pretty fancies are drooping in the light of the cen- 
tury, and tired and worn, I may say with that poor 
north of England factory-girl, dying in consumption, 
** Happen I couldn’t enjoy heaven unless I had a 
good long spell of rest in the grave to set me up, 
first.” 


It was midsummer when I started for the country, 
where, as every one knows, the most delightful ac- 
commodations are to be had fora meresong. People 
in the country take summer boarders simply for the 
pleasure of their society. They are all of them kind- 
hearted, cordial, and tree from the love of money- 
getting. Shut out as they are from the stirring life 
of the world, it is a genuine pleasure to be brought 
for two months in contact with it. They would give 
me rest, quiet, and the sense of recovered youth, I 
should convey to them variety, stimulus and entha- 
siasm. This was the pleasing delusion under which 
I labored. In this frame of mind I started for 
Redcombe. 

Redcombe is a seaside town. It is ten miles from 
the Hub. Its principal productions are fish, freckles, 
white-haired children and old men. Thesuperfiuity 
of the latter can only be accounted for by supposing 
that the usual method of shuffling off this mortal coil 
has gone out of fashion. When life becomes a bur- 
den to an aged inhabitant, he quietly retires to some 
room of his mansion, and passes into the chrysalis 
state. I saw a good many of these awaiting the de- 
velopment of wiugs. I felt the atmosphere of seren- 
ity which their presence diffases around. 

The town itself is very lovely. The beach is broad, 
and white, and hard. Thereis no treacherous under- 
tow. Green marshes stretch away inland, and low 
lines of blue hills bound the view. Seaward it is al- 
ways like a picture. Right and left rocky headlands 
ran out. The waves are blue and smiling. White 
sails come and go, and dissipate any thought of lone- 
liness. 

If you go up the village street you see pretty, vine- 
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draped cottages with gay flower-gardens in front. 
Farther on, the little gothic church, brown without 
and crimson and white within. It has a handsome 
young minister unmarried. There are also a num- 
ber of pretty girls. None of them have any designs 
upon the handsome young minister aforesaid. There 
are a half dozen young men, whose delight it is to en- 
tertain the summer visitors by endless croquet and 
boating. 

Now you are wild to know where Redcombe is, and 
ifitisareal name, Of course it isn’t. Do you think 
I would tell if I had found such a paradise? No 
indeed! I used a pseudonym on purpose, and if you 
want to find it out you had better take the wings of 
fancy. You will reach it thus sooner than by any 
other route. 

I reached Redcombe at noon of an August day. 
The sun was glowing, the streets are not deeply 
shaded. Butthere was a fine breeze blowing in from 
the sea, so that if I was broiled as to my head, [ was 
frozen as to the rest, and thus things were pleasantly 
arranged. I began my search for a home under 
these auspices. 

I was determined not to be at all particular. A 
good room in a quiet house, where I could watch the 


varied phases of the sea, plenty of vegetables and}. “The Phillipses are an odd ac 
pleasant society at a moderate price. ’ 


see how modest were my expectations. Will it be 
believed that they were one and all doomed to disap- 
pointment? Four times in a single week I struck 
my tent, like the Arabs, and as silently fled away. I 
made no complaint. I said nothing about the ducks 
which kept up.an interminable quacking under my 
windows, I never suggested that the potatoes were 
soggy and that the fruit was represented by last 
year’s barberries; I was, I trust, courteous and concil- 
iatory toward the loud, uncultivated people who 
seomed to be flocking to Redcombe. Bat I silently 
departed. I did this so many times that I con- 
fess change lost its novelty, and 1 began to meditate 
a hegira when an old boatman came to my aid, He 
was grizzled and rough, and he wore a red shirt, in- 
to which, I suspect, he was introduced when an 
infant, as he had outgrown it in all directions, and 
the nataral integument was liberally exposed to 
the weather. But he took me out boating, and didn’t 
talk except when I wanted him to, and so he wasa 
jewel in his way. 

“* Why don’t you go up yonder?” he said one day, 
when distress had forced me to make him my con- 
fidant. 

“ Yonder?” 

He pointed to a rocky point of land running sea- 
ward, crowned by an <dd, square, solid old house, as 
gray, and hoary, and picturesque as the wave-stain- 
ed, wave-fretted rocks themselves. 

This strange house stood apartandalone, Itsonly 
neighbor was the sea, with which, I dare say, it held 
a subtle commerce, and from which, perchance it 
caught a certain rudeness of aspect. 

“ Who lives there?” I asked. 

** It’s the old Phillips place.” 

My boatman was one of those miserly people who 
force you to extract information from them by inch 
pieces, and will never tell you a word more than they 
can help. SolI prepared for a regular cross-exam- 
ination. 

“Who are the Phillips family?” 

“ Did you never bear of Duke Phillips?” 

‘No, how should 1?” I replied, impatiently.} 

“ He was a lawyer in New York, and he had lots 
o’ trouble. Wife was a high-flyer, ma’am. And s0 
Mr. Phillips drowned himself one night—came to the 
edge of the cliff, and jamped off.” 

I shuddered. 

“Don’t tell me anything more about him! Who 
lives there now?” 

** Well! Mr. Royal, be does, when he’s at home, 
which he aint much. You see, ma’am, the associa- 
tions of the old place aint pleasant. I don’t wonder, 
for my part, that he keeps out of sight of it as much 
as he can.” 

“If the house is shut up,” I returned, wondering 
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at the depravity of men in general, and of this one 
in particular, “ I don’t see why you talk of my going 
there to board!” ‘ 
“I didn’t say it was shut up, did 1?” he asked, in 
an aggrieved tone. 

1 considered. 

“Perhaps not, exactly. Mr. Phillips és at home, 
then?” < 





perating man. 

I,confess I would have liked to throw him over- 
board. I think the punishment would have been mild 
compared with his deservings. . Only two considera- 
tions restrained me from the summary measure. One 
was that it would have been difficult of achievement, 
inasmuch as his weight was a hundred and ninetya 
mine ninety; the other was that I was totally igno- 
rant of the art of navigation, and unenviable as were 


whole, to a home on the rolling deep. 8o I content- 
ed myself with giving him as cross a look as the nat- 
ural sweetness of my disposition would admit of, and 
then looked resolutely away to seaward, aaif I hadn’t 
a particle of interest in the matter. Of course the 
innate perversity of the man was aroused. 





“Ah! What are those long, low islands 
there?” I returned, very much occupied in studying 
the horizon. ’ 

“Those are the Coffins!” replied my boatman. 

“ Indeed!” 

A silence broken by: 

*T could land you at the Cliffs, if you liked.” 

“ Just as you please,” I said, indifferently, f 


fn.” 
“ Mrs. Faxon?” 

“ The housekeeper, you know.” 

“© yes!” I answered, trying to look intelligent, 
but really profoundly ignorant. 

‘* ’ve heard she was sort o” lonesome sometimes, 
and may be she’d like enough take you for company. 


place. Maybe you'd be lonesome, after all.” 

A nice old lady, this quiet, lonely, sea-girt house, 
the rocks, the wild seaweed! The prospect was en- 
chanting. 

** You may land me over there.” 


ing my Charon awaiting me, made my way up to the 
‘house. 

It was a quaint, curious place, and grew to have 
for me a peculiar charm, Bat just now I was most 
impressed by the utter abseuce of all sound and life. 

An aged dog walked slowly across the courtyard to 


longing for human companionship. The creatare 


lifted the heavy knocker, letting it fallagain with a 
reverberation which rolled strangely across the high- 
walled yard. I waited, and then knocked again, and 
presently heard some one slowly descending the 
stairs and coming along the passage. 

I was not in the least prepared for the face and fig- 
ure which ina moment appeared in the half-open 
doorway. It was that of a little, pale, snowy-haired 
old lady, attenuated, spiritualized and refined, who 
looked at me with quiet scrutiny while I told my 
errand. 

‘1 don’t know what to say toyou. I am lonesome 
sometimes, bat I don’t know whether Mr. Royal 
would be willlag I should take a boarder.” 

“O, I am sure I wouldn’t disturb bim in the 
least. If he doesn’t like strangers, I could keep out 
of sight when he is here. 1’ll do my best not to an- 
noy bim.” 

The old lady smiled. 

“ Come in, dear, and we'll talk it over,” she said, 
in a gentle voice. 

She led me to a little room in one of the wings 
whose one large window overlooked the sea. The 
room was furnished with warm, bright colors—a 





“No, not as I know of he aint,” replied this exas- 


my quarters upon shore, I preferred them, on the — 


She’s a nice old lady, though it’s a quiet sort of a | 


In ten minutes I stepped upon the rocks, and leay- — 


meet me, and looked wistfully up into my face, asif — 


kept close by me, while I went to the front door and — 
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crimson and black carpet, chairs and sof. in crimson, 
pictares upon the walls, a crowded bookcase with a 
pallid Minerva looking down from the top. Within, 
all the glow and brightness, without, the infinite 
stretch of sea. 

“This must be a wonderful place in a storm,” I 
said, looking out. 

O yes, the spray sometimes dashes against the 
window, and the wind is fearful.” 

* Ab, ] wish you would let me stay. Weshall have 
some grand storms this month and next.” 

Mrs. Faxon sat down in the great armchair and 
contemplated me. I, too, was curious, and admired 
while I examined her. She was like a picture by 
Hobbein—so quaint and prim, and perfect in detail. 
A little staid and old-fashioned, but genial and mel- 
low—a woman who bad grown ripe withoat souring, 
as all men and women should do, and who had in her 
large heart and clear brain, a capacity for tulerance 
that is not too common among old people. 

With a certain reticent dignity she told me some- 
what of the history of the Puillips family, giving 
me an insight into a type of character not quite 
ordinary, and interesting me perhaps more than she 
knew, 

“No,” I said, at last in reply to a question, “I 
should net be at all afraid of Mr--Royal if he was 
brusk and uncivil, in case he happened to come 
home while I was there. I wouldn’t mind it if he 
didn’t speak to me at all, and I would be willing to 
take my meals in my room, if Mrs, Faxon thought 
best.” 

All this pleased my old lady. But then there were 
practical difficulties to be surmounted. It appeared 
that Mrs. Faxon had a coadjutor whom she called 
Sallie, and Sallie was gone to her sister’s wedding, 
and expected to be absent a week, assisting in the 
post- nuptial festivities. And, moreover, Mrs. Faxon 
herself was about setting off on a visiting tour. 

“I’ve been thinking a long time tbat I ought to do 
it, and it seems to me now that the time is come,” 
said the old lady, as if the visit was some ordeal from 
which her reluctant flesh and spirit shrank, as in- 
deed I doubt not it was. These old people take root 
like trees, and suffer painfally when torn up from 
their native soil. They droop and die, or struggle 
and survive, according as they are fashioned of heroic 
material ornot. My Mrs. Faxon was thorough. bred. 
One saw it in her fine, steady cyes, and in the lines 
of the small, refined mouth. But it appeared I could 
not come until after a!) the visiting was over. 

** You wont mind waiting a week,”’ she said. 

But I did mind it very much. To be at the mercy 
of the hotels and boarding-houses a week longer! A 
thought struck me. 

‘*If you would trust me to come and stay while yon 
are gone. I could cook for myself, and I promise 
you'd be satisfied with my bousekeeping.” 

Mrs. Faxon opened her eyes, 

“* My dear, you'd be afraid.” 

“Of what!”’ 

“ And you'd be lonesome.” 

“ What? with my books, and pen, and the sea? O 
no! I should like it of all things.” 

‘*There’d be somebody to feed Romeo,” said Mrs. 
Faxon, thoughtfally. 

“Romeo? O yes. Indeed it would be cruel to 
leave the poor dog here alone. Don’t you see, Mrs. 
Faxon, ‘hat my coming was a providential intorpo- 
sition in behalf of Romeo?” 

The old lady smiled. In truth she had suffered 
some qualms of conscience at leaving the house to 
itself a whole week. Some people fancy the house 
may set itself on fire, or remove to some new locality, 
or otherwise misbehave itself in the absence of the 
owner. Mrs. Faxon wasn’t above this weakness, and 
it induced her to fall readily into my plan. My boat- 
man was despatched for my luggage, and in two 
hours I was domiciled in a charming, cosy room in 
this upper story where there was no window land- 
ward, and consequently the sea and I had it all to 
ourselves. I was at rest now, and sure I should be 
content. So I took out my books and my pet pic- 
tures, and pleased myself with making a semblance 
ofhome, These things are all I have to cling to, and 
slight as may be their intrinsic value, the feeling 
that comes through them helps to make life pleasant. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Faxon showed me over the 
house. Incidentally she opened a door on the first 
floor. 

“This is Mr. Royal’s room,” she remarked. 

1 looked around with that curiosity which women 
naturally have in regard to the domestic arrange- 
ments of the other sex. You would have known the 
apartment for the habitat of a man, instantly, even 
if you had not known the fowling-piece over the 
mantel, and the fishing-tackle in the corner. The 
pictures, the ornaments, the upholstery betokened 
@ masculine and refined taste. For the rest of the 
room was the very pink of neatness. 

**T keep it always in order,” remarked Mrs. Faxon, 
“because, though ne comes so seldom, he always 
does so without warning, and he would be dreadfully 
disturbed by sweeping and putting to rights. How- 
ever, we are sure of him for a fortnight now. He 
wrote me from Montreal last week, and was going on 
to Quebec.” 

Suppose this odd, brusk, society-hating man 
should suddenly make his appearance here while 
Mrs. Faxon was away, was the wild thought that 
darted into my mind, and was instantly dismissed. 

It grew cold that night, and we had a fire—an 
open fire—and as the flames danced, and quivered, 
and shone rediy on the walls, there was such a sense 
of comfort and security, such a sweet home feeling 
grew up in my heart, that certain cares and wor- 





ries which are apt to torment me fied away that 
night. 

Wejrat late and long that night. The hour, and 
its occasions, her own geniality, and I would fain 
think my own homeless, lonely condition, warm- 
ed the old lady’s heart to me, and drew out of her 
store of reminiscences, stories quaint, and old, and 
true, and bits of personal history entertaining and 
modestly told. 

The little French clock on the mantel -piece chimed 
twelve before we had thought of it. Mrs. Faxon 
started up. 

** I declare I don’t know what I’ve been thinking 
about, to keep you up so late. You must excuse an 
old woman's garrulousness, my dear. Somehow, you 
seem more like a daughter of my own thanastranger. 
You'll be a deal of comfort to me in the long autumn 
evenings.” 

She stood on tiptoe to kies me—she was such a 
diminutive body—and I went to bed tranquil! and 
happy. I was moored at last in a pleasant harbor. 

All this time I had no premonition of what was 
coming to me as fast as the hours could bring it. 

The next day Mrs. Faxon packed her valise, and 
gave me innumerable directions. 

‘The butcher will be coming twice a week, my 
dear, and you can order anything you want of the 
grocer. And then youcan have fish dinners. Are 
you fond of tish? If you are, little Tommy Willits 
will catch cunners for you, any tine. They are very 
uice, it you want fish.” 

I consilered a minute. 

“T believe all flesh is pretty much alike to me, 
though 1 have heard that fish is good brain food. O 
yes, I dare say I shall like Tommy Willits to go fish- 
ing for me.” 

Mrs. Faxon indacted me into the kitchen mysteries. 
I ttiink 1 was mainly impressed with the spotiess 
nicety and charming order which prevailed every- 
where. Why shoulin’t everything go like clock- 
work forme? Neophyte that I was, I thought it 
would. 

At twelve o’clock I watched Mrs. Faxon down the 
path to the street, called Romeo back with much 
cajoling, shut the gate, and went in with a curious 
sense of being monarch ot all I surveyed. 

We had had a bit of lanch before Mrs. Faxon went, 
and I decided not to prepare any dinner. A cup of 
tea, aud bread and seed. cakes, of which there were 
plenty in the house, would do for me. So I had the 
afternoon to myself. Such an interminable afternvou 
as it was! Soslowly the sun went down the west- 
ering sky, 80 slowly the tide crept out! I wrote, and 
read, and dreamed, and watched the sea and was 
happy. It was almost dark before I thought of my 
cup of tea. ? 

1 remember that I bad a pleasant sense of superi- 
ority as I whittled shavings for my fire. I had heard 
that women writers were not good housekeepers. 1 
would prove the assertion a libel. What could be 
easier than to keep house, especially a house like this, 
which was evidently in the habit of keeping itselt! 
I was so exhilarated that I laughed softly to myself 
—the laugh ending in @ moan of pain. 

I had cut my finger. Ab, well! I never pretand- 
ed I could whittle. A trifle less self-confident, I 
bound up my finger and lighted my matches. Then 
I sat in the bay-window and read Tennyson. By- 
and-by it struck me that the tea-kettle should be 
singing by this time. I always had a love of the sing- 
ing of the tea-kettle, burn of Dot Peerybingle and 
the old, old days when I used to watch the white 
vapor curling upwards and long for supper—the 
child-days when I had a home. 

I put down my book and went kitchenward. Eheu! 
No cheery singing, no red glow from the stove, no 
chirping of the cricket on the hearth—nothing but 
chillness and darkness. What was the matter? I 
opened the stove door cautiously, and looked in. All 
was blackness and emptiness. Then I suddenly 
remembered that I bad forgotten to put in any wood. 

It was a very natural oversight on my part. But 
it was no matter. There is nothing like being su- 
perior to circumstances. There was a large pail of 
rich milk in the cellar, and milk, I reflected, is far 
more wholesome than tea, and much easier of 
achievement. I felt quite innocent and rural as I 
made my supper of bread and milk. 1 went to bed 
resolving that to-morrow I would commence house- 
keeping in good earnest. 

I slept profoundly, and only woke in the morning 
when arap at the door roused me. What vandal 
was this invading my solitude and abridging my 
matin nap? 

Hastily donning a wrapper, I went down stairs, 
opened the door and beheld a small boy who looked 
up atme with a.umost wistful countenance. Uner- 
ring intuition would have revealed to me that this 
was Tommy Willits, even without the question which 
followed. 

‘* Want to buy some cunners, ma’am?” Holding 
up a slender stick upon which was impaled a dozen 
tiny fishes that d land gl 1 very prettily in 
the morning sunshine. 

“I don’t know. What should I do with them?” 
I queried more to myself than to the boy. 

Tommy stared at me helplessly half a minute, 
then his apple face become illumined by an idea. 

**Eat’em, ma’am! Make you a nice breakfast.” 

** Ah! so they would.” 

Tempting visions passed before my mind’s eye. I 
caught at the purchase, handed over the scrip to 
Tommy and received my piscatorial prize in return. 
Tommy retreated, and I considered. 

They were very pretty fishes. It seemed a pity they 
should ever have been torn from their native ele- 








ment, especially to make a meal for me. I am 80 
sorry that fish is so good brain food, for I don’t mind 
confessing that 1 should be buying intellectual power 
ata terrible cost. Certainly I should prefer starva- 
tion to a life sustained by a fish diet. : 

However, here were my cunters and the duty of 
eating them. As I reflected, it occured to me that 
fish were usually prepared for the table in some way. 
I didn’t rewember to have seen them served au nat- 
ural, that is to ray, in their scales and fins. Oysters 
I had seen upon the shell, but—I shook my head 
ruefully. To divest those shining, slippery things of 
their armor was an undertaking too vast to be 
encountered betore breakfast. I therefore decided to 
breakfast upon bread and tea. Taught by experience 
1 corrected my former error. The tea was a little 
strong, to be sure. There was not mach in the can- 
ister—a cupful dr s0, and I put it all into the teapot. 
The superfluous strength was, however, a trifle. It 
was easily diluted by water. I took breakfast with 
cheerful composure. 

Several times that day I surveyed my canners. 
Considered artistically, they were quite charming. 
They glistened in the sunshine. Little shimmering 
green lights ran over them; opalescent tints shone 
here and there. Bat they were not pleasant to the 
touch. They had a soft, slippery feel from which I 
recoiled in diamay. As for Gressing and cooking 
therm, I shoul! have been as much out of my element 
as they were out of theirs. And so as the shortest 
way out of it, I threw them into the sea. It was 
providentially handy, and there was a poetic justice 
in the act. 

Several things occurred to me in the course of the 
next three or four days. Housekeeping was not such 
a small matter as I had supposed. Cookery was a 
fine art. I decided to put myself ander the instrac- 
tion of Prof. Blot as soon as I returned to town. But 
meantime I must live. For three days I subsisted 
upon bread, the fourth I starved upon crackers, the 
fifth I feasted upon potatoes, and the sixth some- 
thing happened. 

The night bad set in gloomy and dark. A storm 
was impending At sunset the wind had blown 
hard, and the white-capped breakers dashed in shore 
with that peculiar, low, meaning sound that makes 
one think of the sea in a tempest as a great human 
creature hunted todeath. I watched the scene till 
it faded under my eyes. It was awfully lonesome. 
Solitude is sweet—in small installments, at long in- 
tervals. But euch solitude as was befure me, in case 
the storm set in, appalied me. I had not spirits 
enough even to kindle a fire, and crept off to bed at 
dark. Even my loneliness haunted me. I kept 
dreaming of storm and wreck, of being left alone on 
astranded versel, and begging piteously for some 
one tocome. I heard the howling of the wind, the 
creaking of the masts, the straining of the ropes. 
At last something gave way with a great crash. I 
cried out, woke myself, found I was in a terrible 
fright, and sat up straight and listened. 

It was not the wind that I heard, nor a slamming 
blind, nor an unlatched gate, nor the cat in the pan- 
try, nor Romeo making investigations, though I tried 
to think it all these in turn. Listening intently, 
every pulse in me hushed, I distinctly heard the out- 
er door shut with a loud bang. An interval, and an- 
other door farther off closed, and all was still. 

I don’t claim to possess a great dea! of courage, and 
you must confess that the situation was alarming. 
I waited irresolute a minute, and then sprang up, 
and began to dress hurriedly. If it was a barglar— 
and this was the only hypothesis that had yet occur- 
red to me—he would of course ransack the house, be 
would come up stairs, he would enter the chamber. 

My trembling fingers clutched wildly at my gar- 
ments, and let them fall again. In such exigences 
as these it is, that the total depravity of inanimate 
things is illustrated. Then it is that the natural law 
of cohesion is ded, articles that should be 
united fly apart, they get themselves lost, and hide 
in most unreasonable places, eurreptitious pins 
scratch you cruelly, buttons and hooks catch you by 
the hair, button-holes tear out, your boot-lacings fly 
apart, and you only don’t swear, because you are a 
woman, and it wouldn’t do. 

I was naturally a good deal exasperated by the 
time I had finished dressing. My color rose with the 
occasion. I began to consider means of meeting the 
burglar. I lighted my lamp and looked about fur 
weapons (ffensive and defensive. There was noth- 
ing in the room bigger than my parasol. I barricad- 
ed my door and waited. He wasa long time down 
stairs. My watch said twelve o’clock. Still I wait- 
ed, and by-and-by I grew sleepy. Half-past twelve! 
Was it possible I was the victim of an illusion? 

One o’clock! I began to get ashamed of my fright, 
and was just going to confess myself deceived, when 
I beard a door below shut loudly, That was unmis- 
takable. I held my breath. Footsteps were d 
ing the stair, good, steady, solid, mortal footsteps. 
They came on steadily. I trembled allover. They 
approached the room door—stopped—no—passed on! 
Another door opened, a minute or two elapsed, then 
back came the strange visitor, passed my door again, 
descended the stairs. A door in the distance clused, 
and all was still. 

1 opened my lips, and whispered a long O! Light 
was dawning—in my mind, { mean. Oat of doors it 
was black as Erebus. I did not go to bed again that 
night. I just threw myself on the outside, wrapped 
a blanket snugly round, resolved to keep awake, and 
presently went fast asleep. 

It was daylight when I awoke again—a gray, dis- 
mal sky with rain-clouds scurrying across it, and the 
sea beneath booming sullenly as it struck the rocks. 














I put my hair in order, and then stared helplessly 
out of the window. I did not know what to do. 
Presently a door opened below. I stole softly into 
the entry, and looked over the balusters. And this 
was what lsaw. A man, young and tall, with a 
dark, strong face, and wearing a dressing-gown and 
slippers. He crossed theentry with a very-much-at- 
home air, opened the outsidg door, looked a moment, 
muttered something about the weather, shut the 
door, and strode back into the kitchen. From thence 
came up the odor of boiling coffee, and some kind of 
nice meat cooking. It was very good indeed—very 
tempting. 

Of course I saw it all now—Mr. Phillips coming 
home unexpectedly, and letting himself in with a 
latch-key, wholly unaware that there was anybody 
in the house. I went back to my room and reflected, 
and the more I reflected the more embarrassing and 
ridiculous my position appeared. 

Should I godown and beg him to give me some 
breakfast? What would he think of me—this man, 
whom even his housekeeper seemed to regard with 
fear? I was positively afraid of him. From what I 
could see, he was not a man with wkom one could 
take liberties, and I was clearly an interluper. Per- 
haps I had better remain in my room till Mrs. Faxon 
came home. That would be to-morrow, and in the 
meantime, I could steal down in his temporary ab. 
sences, and get something to appease my hunger. 
It was pure cowardice which made me adopt the last 
alternative. I more than half repented of it several 
times tbat long, rainy day. Mr. Phillips seemed de- 
termined to stay in the house. It was noon before I 
got a chance to creep down stairs. 

The remains of his breakfast were upon the table. 
I Lad no scraples in appropriating what I pleased, 
and I laughed to myself thinking of his consternation 
if he should miss it. 

Mrs. Faxon did not come home the next day, nor 
the next, nor the next. I was almost famished, 
What I bad been able to pilfer from Mr. Piillips’s 
table had been barely enough to keep me alive, 
More than once I was almost cavght, and had to flee 
as for my life. At last one morning I stood on the 
landing, and discerned the odor of broiled chicken, 
It was too tempting, and then, besides being hungry, 
I was miserably lonesome, fairly starving for the 
sound of ahuman voice, the light of somebody’s eyes 
upon me. And why should I fear to godown? Mr, 
Phiilips was not such an ogre, after all. He talked 
pl tly to R , and sang fragments of songs in 
a mellow voice. To be sure, I should have to confess 
that I had behaved like a goose, but I deserved so 
much hamiliation. 

By such coaxings as these I at last persuaded my- 
self to godown. What malicious elf was it that trip- 
ed me up when half way down, and sent me falling 
to the bottom? 1 remember calling vut sharply, and 
then I fainted. 

When I cameto myself I was lying on a sofain 
Mr. Phillips’s room, and that gentleman was stand- 
ing a little way off regarding me with a curious, puz- 
zled, and by no means alarming, expression of coun- 
tenance. 

** Are you much hurt?” he said, after a minute. 

The tone was gentle and kind. I quavered outa 
weak reply, and he moved away suddenly, coming 
back in a minute with a glass of wine and a plate of 
biscuits. 

** You look faint and ill. Will you eat something?” 

O yes!” I said, eagerly. ‘I am so hungry.” 

He went away again at that, and came back with 
sometuing that tasted unspeakably good. He watch- 
ed me with a half smile while I ate, and when I set 
aside the plate, said, demurely: 

‘* Now, if you please, I should like to hear how it 
is that I find in my house a young lady on the verge 
ot starvation?”’ 

I told my story truthfully and humbly, saying at 
the end: 

**I wiil go away this afternoon.” 

He did not mind that, bat seemed to be turning 
something over in his mind. 

** So you are the ghost who stole my veal patties 
and baked potatoes,” he said, smiling, and his dark 
eyes looked very handsome when he smiled. 

“It was avery hungry ghost you may be sure, sir,” 
I replied. J 

“ And it was your light footfalls I heard in the 
upper entry, and you left the hall door open when I 
was sure | had shut it, and you who let Romeo in 
after I was certain I bad left him outside?” he asked, 
shaking his head at me. 

‘¢ Whatever misdemeanors have been committed, I 
must contess to,” I said, meekly. “ May I hope that 
you will find it in your power to forgive me?” 

“1 will think of it. If upon fature acquaintance I 
am satistied with you, I may overlook the past.” 

I made him a low bow, and then we both laughed, 
and fell to talking sensibly. 

Mrs. Faxon came home that afternoon. 

* Why, you poor dear!”’ she exclaimed, on hear- 
ing of my adventure. “1 didn’t mean to give you 
such a fright about Mr, Royal. He’sa little odd, to 
be sure, but he’s a splendid man. Don’t you think 
80?” 

Be sure I did not tell her what I thought. Some- 
time afterward I told him in terms that satisfied biw. 
We epend all our vacations in Redcombe now, but 
that first one stands out buldly in my recollection. 











‘I am afraid,” said aperson of questionable habite, 
‘“‘that 1am likely to have water upon the brain ” 
“ You will never have it upon the stomach,” was 
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his companion’s consolatory reply. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO THE FIREFLIES. 


BY LOUISE PUPEE. 


Come trim your bright lanterns full soon, I pray, 
For every red sunbeam has tripp:-d away ; 

And the wand. ring wild bees can never tell 
Whether their hom» is a pink or biue bell. 


Set them a twinkling, all bright as can be, 

So that the fair meadow-roses may see 

How red their cheeks in the brook's mirror show 
For their elf lovers are coming, yon know! 


Make them as yellow as sunshine's own ray, 
So that the kingeups will think it is day, 
And keep all their satin cups open still 
Though shadows are prowling about the hill. 


Light up the meadows from dell to dell, 
Make diamonds of dew in the poppy’s bell, 
And sparkle over the primrose’s head 
—Poor blossom for aye to a shadow wed. 


Then trim all your bright, twinkling lanterns soon, 
For how, neath the far-away, misty moon, 

‘ Can every daisy that waits on the lea 

Tell which brave wooer her own true love bi? 


And what if, all in the dark, they should kiss, 

And strange lips be meeting that way and this? 
And what would the dance be if none should know 
Whose dainty wee waists they were clasping so ? 





THE DISAPPEARANCE OF JOHN ACKLAND. 


IN THIRTEEN CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER 1X. 

On inquiry at titpolice station in Charleston, 8S. 
C.,Mr. Tom Ackland, accompanied by Mr. Cart- 
wright, was shown the hat and book mentioned by 
the Charleston Messenger. Mr. Tom Ackland rath- 
er thought he had once seen the book in the posses- 
sion of his Cousin John. But of this he could not 
feel sure. The name, both in the book and in the 
hat, was printed. Tbe handwriting on the margin of 
the page opposite the marked passage in the book 
proved to be quite illegible, but bore a strong resem- 
blance to the sprawling and unsteady characters of 
the last two letters received by Mr. Tom Ackland 
from his cousin. Inside the hat they found the mark 
of a Georgetown maker, partly effaced. The police, 
after their first inquiries in Charleston, having 
jumped to the conclusion that they were being 
hoaxed, had treated the whole affair so carelessly 
that they had not even attempted to follow up this 
. indication. Cartwright was the first to point it out. 
In consequence of this diecovery, Mr. Tom Ack- 
land immediately proceeded to Georgetown, and had 
no difficulty in finding there, the hatter whose 
name and address Cartwright had detected inside 
the hat. Oa examining the hat, and referring to 
his books, the hatter identified it as having been 
sold on the 29th of last September. To whom? 
He could not say. So many different hats were sold 
in the course of a day, to so many different people. 
He would ask his young men. One of his young 
men thought he had sold a hat of that descriptson 
some time ago, but could not positively say it was on 
the 29ch of September, to a gentleman who had one 
arminasling. Right arm? Could not remember, 
but thought it was the rightarm. Hat was paid for 
in ready money. Was the gentleman on foot, or in 
a carriage? Thought he was on foot, but could not 
remember distinctly. 

This was all the information Tom Ackland could 
obtain at Georgetown. He inquired at all the hotels 
there, but could not tind the name of Ackland in- 
scribed in any of their books. On his return to 
Charleston, Cartwright told him that his own inquir- 
ies at the hotels and boarding-houses in that city had 
been equally infructuous. 

Oa inquiring at the post-office, they were informed 
that letters had certainly been received there for 
John K Ackland, Exq., and regularly delivered to 
a gentleman so calling himself, who applied tor them 
daily. What sort of looking gentleman? Very in- 
valid-looking gentleman, always mvufiied up to the 
chin in a long cluak, and seemed to suffer from cold 
even when the weather was oppressively hot. 

** Was he at all like this gentleman?” asked Cart- 
wright, pointing to Tom Ackland. 

Really couldn’t recall any resemblance. 

Noticed anything else particular about him? 

Yes. He carried one arm in a sling, and limped 
slightly. 

Anything else? 

Yes. Spoke with rather an odd accent. 

Yankee accent? 

Well, hardly. Couldn’t well say what it was like. 
But the gentleman rarely spoke at all, and seemed 

rather deaf. 





John Ackland’s letter to himself. 

Had the gentleman never communicated to the 
post-office his address in Charleston? 

Never. 

Tom groaned in the spirit. He could no longer 
entertain the least doubt that his worst fears had 
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been but too well founded. The absolute and uni- 
versal ignorance which appeared to prevail at 
Charleston of the existence of any such person as 
Jobn Ackland would have been altogether inexpli- 
cable it Join Ackland’s own letters to Tom, allud- 
ing to the profound seclusion in which he had been 
living ever since his arrival in that city, did not part- 
ly explain it. No such person having ever been seen 
or heard of on ’Change, or at any of the banka in 
Charleston, how had John Ackland been living? 
Cartwright suggested that it was possible that he 
might have been living all this while on the money 
which he hiwself had paid over to him in notes at 
Glenoak. 

“‘ That is true,” thought Tom Ackland; for he re- 
membered that his cousin, in his last letter from 
Glenoak, had stated that the notes were still in his 
last letter from-Glenoak, had stated that the notes 
were still in hia possession. But nothing short of 
insanity could account for his not having deposited 
them, since then, at any bank. Unhappily such an 
hypothesis was by no means improbable. Who was 
that Spanish gentleman who professed to have dis- 
covered the hat and book of John Ackland’s on the 
bank of the river? Could he have been John Ack- 
land’s assassin? Bat if 80, why stoull he have 
spontaneously attracted attention to the disappear- 
ance of his victim, and promoted investigation into 
the circumstances of it? His story, as reported by 
‘the Charleston Messenger, was indeed so extrava- 
gant as to justify the opinion expressed by that jour- 
nal. But Tom Ackland had in his possession letters 
from his cousin which made the story far less im- 
probable to him than it might reasonably appear to 
any one not acquainted with the state of John Ack- 
land’s mind during the last month, It was very un- 
lucky that there was now no possibility of seeing 
and speaking with that Spanish gentleman. For the 
gentleman in question, after having postponed his 
departure in order to aid the inquiries of the police, 
had left Charleston about two days before Tom Ack- 
land’s arrival there, on being assured by the authori- 
ties that his presence was not required. And he had 
left behind him no indication of his present where- 
abouts. 

This was the position of affairs with Mr. Tom Ack- 
land, and his inquiries appeared to have come to a 
hopeless dead lock, when, late one night, Mr. Cart- 
wright (who had been absent during the whole of 
the day) burst into the room with the announcement 
that he had obtained important information about 
Jobn Ackland. 

It had occurred to him, he said, that Johwd Ack- 
land must, from all accounts, have been a confirmed 
invalid for the last few months. If so, he would 
probably have sought some country lodging in the 
neighborhood of Charleston, where the situation was 
healthiest, without being inconveniently far from 
town, in case he should require medical assistance. 
Acting st once on this supposition (which in order 
not to excite false hopes, in case it should lead to 
nothing, he had refrained from communicating to 
Tom), he hai determined to visit all the environs of 
Charleston. He had that morning selected for his 
first voyage of discovery a locality only a few miles 
distant from Charleston, which he knew to be a par- 
ticularly healthy situation. His inquiries there 
were not successful, and he was on the point of re- 
turning to Charleston, when he fortunately recoliect- 
ed that he had not yet visited a little lodging-house 
where he remembered having once taken rooms him- 
self, many years ago, when he was at Charleston 
with his poor wife, then in very weak health. He 
was not aware whether that house still existed, but 
he thought he would try; and he had been rewarded 
for his pains by learning from its landlady that some 
time ago a gentleman, who said his name was Ack- 
land, called there, saw the house, and took it for six 
months. He paid the rent in advance, and had 
placed his effscts in the house. But, to the best of 
the landlady’s belief, he had not once slept at home 
since he became her tenant. He frequently came 
there, indeed, during the day, and had sometimes 
taken his meals there. But on allsuch occasions it 
was his habit to lock the door of his room as long as 
he wasin it. Nothing would induce him to touch 
food in the presence of any one. She had served 
him his dinner often, but had never seen him eat it. 
Sometimes he carried part of it away with him; and 
once he told her that he did this in order to have the 
food analyzed. He appeared to be under a constant 
impression that his food was poisoned; and the land- 
lady was of opinion that her lodger was a decided 
monomaniac, but that he was perfectly harmless. 
She said he was a very eccentric gentleman, but an 
excellent tenant. He had been at the house on the 
morning of the 16th (she remembered the date be- 
cause of a washing bill which he told her to pay for 
him on that day, and for which she has not yet been 
reimbursed), He remained at home during the 
whole of the day, but locked up his room as usual. 
About six o’clock in the evening he went out, locking 
the doors of all the sitting-rooms and bedrooms, and 
taking the key with Mim. Before leaving the house, 
he told her that he was likely to be absent for some 
time, as he was pursued by enemies, and that there 
woald probably be inquiries about him, but she was 
not to notice them, and on no account to mention 
his name to any one. ‘‘ She has never seen him 
since. But her description of him precisely tallies 
with that which was given us at the post-office. She 
is a very old woman, rather blind, rather deaf, and 
very stupid. I don’t think she can either read or 
write. Most of this information I obtained from the 
nigger gal who does all the work of the house. She 
eventually promised to have the locks opened in our 


presence to-morrow; and I have settled that, if 
agreeable to you, we will drive over there after break- 
fast.” Thus Cartwright to Tom Ackland. 

’ Poor Tom Ackland was profoundly affected by this 
fresh evidence of zeal and sympathy on the part of 
Mr. Cartwright. But Cartwright bimself made light 
of his own efforts. ‘‘ Pooh, pooh, my dear sir!’ he 
said, in reply to Tom’s repeated expressions of grati- 
tude; ‘‘ if he was your cousin, was he not also my 
friend?” 

When Tom Ackland entered the first room, from 
which the lock was removed, in the house to which 
Cartwright conducted him on the following day, one 
glance round it told him all, and, with a low moan 
of pain, he fell upon the bed and sobbed. There, on 
that bed, was the dressing-gown which poor John 
Ackland had worn the last evening on which he and 
Tom had sat together disscussing John’s plans for 
the future. There, in the wardrobe, were John Ack- 
land’s clothes; there, on the shelf, were John Ack- 
land’s books; there, on the table, were Juhn Ack- 
land's papers. And among those papers Tom after- 
wards found an unfinished letter addressed to himself. 
It was written in those sprawling shaky characters 
which Tom ha‘ lately been learning, sadly, to deci- 
pher, and which were so all unlike the once firm and 
well-formed handwriting of his cousin. ‘Gud bless 
you, dear Tom!” (ihe letter said). “ My last thought 
is of you. Ihave borne it long. I cannot bear it 
longer. Nobody will miss me but you. And you, if 
you could see me asI am now, if you could know 
all that I have been suffering, even you, would sure- 
ly wish for me that relief from misery which only 
death can give. They are after me day and night, 
Tom. They have left me no peace. Mary Mordent 
is at the bottom of it all. She hides herself. But I 
know it. I have no heart to post this letter, Tom. 
I have no strength to finish it. Good-by, Tom. 
Don’t fret. Dear, dear Tom, good-by.”’ 

Tom Ackland returned to Boston with two convic- 
tions. One, that his unfortunate cousin had per- 
ished by suicide on the night of the 16th of October; 
the other, that Philip Cartwright was a most unself- 
ish, warm-hearted fellow. The whole story of John 
Ackland’s mysterious disappearance and lamentable 
death had excited too much curiosity, and been too 
hotly discussed, both at Richmond and Boston, to be 
soon forgotten in either of those localities. Serious 
quarrels had arisen (in Richmond at least), and old 
acquaintances had become estranged in consequence 
of the vehemence with which diverse theories were 
maintained by their respective partisans on the sub- 
ject of John Ackland’s fate. But time went on, and, 
as time went on, the story became an old story which 
no one cared to refer to, for fear of being voted a 
bore. There were not wanting at Richmond, how- 
ever, some few persons by whose suspicious fancies 
Philip Cartwright, against all evidence to the con- 
trary, remained uncharitably connected with the 
mysterious disappearance and sub t suicide of 
the Boston merchant, in a manner mach less flatter- 
ing to that gentleman’s character than Mr. Tom 
Ackland’s grateful recollection of his friendly exer- 
tions at Charleston, 





CHAPTER X. 


Mr. D’OILEY the watchmaker was a strange 
mixture of practical shrewdness and an inveterate 
appetite for the miraculous. Spiritualism had not 
then been invented. Otherwise Mr. D’Oiley would 
surely have been one of its most enthusiastic disci- 
ples. But on the subject of animal magnetism, elec- 
tro-biology, presentiments, clairvoyance and second 
sight, Mr. D’Oiley was great and terrible. The whole 
story of John Ackland, in all its details, had been 
discussed in every circle of Richmond society, high 
and low. Mr. D’Oiley was well up in it; and he had 
formed very decided opinions about it. He confided 
them to the wife of hia bosom. 

* Just look at the case without prejadice,’’ said 
Mr. D‘Oiley, in the contidence of the nuptial couch. 
‘* How does it stand, ma’am? It is well known that 
Cartwright owed Ackland a large sam of money. It 
is equally well known, ma’am, that Cartwright never 
had a large sum of money—of his own. How, then, 
did he get the money with which he says he paid off 
his debt to Ackland? There are only two ways, my 
dear, in which that man could have got that money. 
Either by a loan from some other person, to be re- 
paid at the shortest possible date, or by a forgery. 
The first is not probable. The second is. In either 
case it would have been a matter of vital importance 
to Cartwright to regain possession of the money he 
paid to Ackland. In the one case, in order to liqui- 
date the second loan on which he must have raised 
it; in the other case, to recover the forged draft be- 
fore it felldue. The moment he had succeeded in 
securing Ackiand’s receipt fur the money, he had 
notbing more to fear from Ackland. Why did Cart- 
wright talk so much about his transactions with 
Ackland? Why did he show about Ackland’s re- 
ceipt for the money, if it were not to avert suspicion 
from himself after Ackland’s disappearance, by mak- 
ing every one say, ‘Cartwright could have no mo- 
tive to murder Ackland, for he owed him nothing?’ 
Mark my words, Mrs. D. Time will show that John 
Ackland never left Virginia alive, and that he fell by 
the hand of Philip Cartwright.” 

“ Bat in that case,” objected Mrs. D., “ why has 
the body never been found?” 

‘‘ Time will show,” replied Mr. D Oilgy, oracularly. 
** But you don’t suppose that dead budies are in the 
habit of walking about with their heads in their 
hands and showing themselves off, like waxworks? 





Eh?” 


It is needless to say that both Mr. and Mrs. D. be- 
leved even more in Miss Simpson’s magnetic gift 
than did Miss Simpson herself. That young lady, 
whenever the subject of Jobn Ackland was referred 
to, assured her friends that she did not doubt she 
had talked a great deal of nonsense about Mr. Ack- 
land, but she had not the least recollection of any- 


might not be discussed in her presence. What was 
very extraordinary, and very much remarked, was 
the invincible repugnance which, ever since that day 
at Gienoak, Miss Simpson appeared to entertain to- 
wards Mr. Cartwright. She studiously avoided him, 
and if ever she happened, unavoidably, to find her- 
self in the same room with him, or even to meet him 
in the street, it was noticed that she became visibly 
agitated, and turned away her eyes from him with 
an expression of horror. She either could not, or 
would not, give any explanation of this conduct, but 
gradually and imperceptibly Miss Simpson’s studi- 
ous avoidance of Mr. Cartwright affected the rela- 
tions and intimate friends of this young lady, with 
an uncomfortable and unfavorable impression in re- 
gard to that gentleman. Nor did time, as it went 
by, improve either the fortunes, the character, or the 
reputation of Philip Cartwright. He neglected his 
property more than ever, and was constantly absent 
from Glenoak, haunting the hells, bars and bowling- 
alleys of Richmond and all the neighboring towns, 
apparently with no other purpose than to get rid of 
time disreputably. He drank fiercely, and the effects 
of habitual intoxication began to render his charac- 
ter so savage and sullen thatin the course of @ few 
years he entirely lost that personal popularity which 
he had formerly enjoyed. 

Poor Virginia Cartwright had a sad and solitary 
life of it at Glenoak. Her father’s affection for her 
was undiminished; nay, it seemed stronger thun 
ever, but there was a fierceness and wildness about 
it which was rather terrible than soothing. And he 
himeelf had yet the grace to feel that he was no fit 
companion for his daughter. He was rarely with 
her, and, though numerous friends at Richmond and 
in the neighborhood never ceased to urge her to visit 
them, and always received her with a sort of com- 
passionate tenderness of manner, yet their kindness 
only wounded and embarrassed her. For Virginia 
Cartwright was sensitively proud, and proud evep of 
her disreptftable parent. Sov the poor young lady 
lived in great seclusion at Glenoak, of which she was 
undisputed mistress; and where, by her care and 
good sense, she contrived to prevent the property 
from altogether going to the dogs. 





CHATPER XI, 


afternoon, when the ice was white on the James 
River), Miss Cartwright ordered her pony carringe 
and drove herself over to Kichmond. 1t was just 
six years since the date of John Ackland’s visit to 
Glenoak, and Miss Cartwright was just sixteen years 
of age. Any one who saw her as she drove into 
Richmond that afternoon, with the glow in her dark 
southern cheek heightened by the healthy cold, 
would have admitted that Virginia Cartwright had 


future beauty. People turned in the street to ad- 
mire her as she passed. After visiting various stores 
where Miss Cartwright made various little purchases, 
the pony carriage stopped at the door of Mr, D'’Oiley 
the watchmaker, and Miss Cartwright alighting, left 
her watch with oneof the shopmen to be cleaned 
and repaired, and retarned to her by the pcatman, 
as soon as possible. Just as she was leaving the 
shop Mr. D’Oiley entered it from his back parlor. 

“ That is a valuable chronometer of yours, miss,” 
said Mr. D’Oiley, taking up the watch and examin- 
ing it. ‘* Not American make. No. I never saw 
but one watch like this in my life, May I ask, miss, 
where you purchased it?” 

“I did not purchase it,” said Virginia. “It wasa 
gift, and 1 value it highly. Pray be carefal of it, 
and return it to me as soon as you can.” So saying, 
she left the shop. 

Mr. D’Oiley screwed his microscope into his eye, 
opened Miss Cartwright’s chronometer, and probed 
and examined it. Suddenly a gleam of triumphant 
intelligence illamined Mr. D’Oiley’s features. Tak- 
ing the watch with him he withdrew into the back 
parlor, and, carefully closing the door, took down 
from the shelf several volumes of old ledgers, which 
he examined carefully, At last Mr. D'Oiley found 
what he was looking for. “The Lord,” exclaimed 
Mr. D’Oiley, “ the Lord has delivered Philip Cart- 
wright into mine hand!” 

After nearly an hour’s secret cousultation with the 
wite of his bosom, Mr. D’Oiley then repaired to the 
house of Dr. Simpson, where he sought and obtained 
an interview with that gentleman, 

“Dear me!” said Dr. Simpson. “ What isthe 
matter, Mr. D’Oiley? You seem quite excited.” 

“T am excited, sir. This isa mighty serious mat- 
ter, Dr. Simpson. And traly the waysof Providence 
are wonderfal. Now, look at this watch. Did you 
ever see a watch like it before?” 

“Not that I know of,” said the doctor.’ 

“T never did, sir, and I suppose I’ve seen as many 
watches as any man in these United States. Now, 
you fullow me, Dr. Simpson. And keep your eyes, 
sir, on this remarkable watch that you see here in 
my hand. Six years ago that Mr. Ackland, who was 
your fellow-guest at Glenoak, called at my -store, 
and asked me to clean this remarkable watch and 





set it. I took particular notice of this remarkable 


thing she might have said. This subject was inex- |. 
pressibly distasteful to her, and she requested that it 


ONE afternoon in January (a bright clear frosty 


nobly fulfilled John Ackland’s prophecies of her — 
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Had been for his letters lately? 

Not since the 15th of October. There was one let- 
ter still lying there to his address. Explanations 
having been given by the two gentleman, this letter 
was eventually, with the sanction of the police cflicer 
who accompanied them, handed over to Mr. Tom 
Ackland, that gentleman having claimed it on be- 
half of his cousin. It proved to be his own reply to 
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watch, because it isa most remarkable watch, sir. 
And I took down the number of it in my books. I 
said to Mr. Ackland, when I handed his watch back 
to him, ‘This is a very remarkable watch, sir.’ 
* Well, sir,’ says he, ‘ it is a remarkable watch, but it 
loses time, sir.’ ‘It wont lose time now, sir,’ says 1; 
‘I'll warrant that watch of yours to go right for six 
years now that I have fixed it up,’ said I. Well, sir, 
and the watch has gone right for six years. It’s just 
six years and six months, Dr. Simpson, sir, since Mr. 
Ackland got this watch fixed up by me, and took it 
with him to Glenoak. And it’s not six hours since 
Miss Cartwright called at my store, and brought me 
this very remarkable watch to fix up again.” 

** God bless my soul!” cried Dr. Simpson. 

* You may well say that, Dr. Simpson, sir,” re- 
sponded Mr. D'Oiley. “1 said to Miss Cartwright, 
** May I make so bold, miss, as to ask where you 
happened to purchase this watch of yours?’ ‘ Didn’t 
purchase it,’ says she, ‘it was a gift.’ And off she 

” 


“ But you don’t mean to say—” 

I do mean to say it, sir, I mean to say that I 
don’t believe Mr. Ackland would have given this 
very valauab!e chronometer to Virginia Cartwright, 
who was a mere chit when Mr. A. was at Glenoak. 
I mean to say, sir, that I do believe, and always have 
believed, and always will believe, that Mr. Ackland 
was foully murdered.” 

“ Hush! hush!” exclaimed the doctor; “ you have 
no right to say that, Mr. D’Oiley.” 

“ But I do gay it, sir,” continued the watchmaker, 
energetically, * I do say it—to you at least, Dr. Simp- 
son, sir. Fur I know that if you don’t say it too, sir, 
you think it. And I know that Miss Simpson thinks 
it. And I say more, sir. I say that the man who 
gave this watch to Virginia Cartwright was a robber 
as wellasa murderer. That’s what J say, sir.” 

* Bat you mustn't say it,” said the doctor, “ not 
unless you are prepared to—” 

* Sir,” said Mr. D'Oiley, “I am prepared to place 
this watch in the hands of justice.” 

“ But you have no right to do anything of the kind. 
Justice will of course restore it to ita present legal 
owner, Miss Cartwright. And let me tell you, Mr. 
D'Oiley, that this is a very delicate matter, in which 
any impradence may easily bring you to trouble. 
Will you leave the watch—at least for a few days— 
inmy hands? Miss Cartwright will doubtless be able 
to explain satisfactorily her possession of it. I will 
promise to see her immediately, and, if necessary, 
her father also. What do you say?” 

Mr. D'Oiley would not coneent to relinquish pos- 
session of the watch, which, as he again declared, 
“ The Lord had delivered into his bands,” but he re- 
luctantly agreed to take no further steps in the mat- 
ter until Dr. Simpson had seen Miss Cartwright. 
The doctor went to Glenoak next day and did see 
Miss Cartwright; from whom he learned that she 
had received the watch from her father as a birth- 
day gift, on the occasion of her last birthday a year 
ago. 

Where was her father? In Maysville, she believed. 
Bat it was nearly a month since she had heard from 
him. To Maysville went the doctor, and the first 
man he met at the bar of the Maysville hotel was 
Philip Cartwright. Cartwright was furious when he 
learned the object of the doctor’s visit. ‘* Of course,” 
he said, “ the watch had belonged to his poor friend 
John Ackland, who had given it to him as a parting 
gift, the very day on which he left Glenoak. And 
tell that scoundrel, D’Oiley,”’ he added, ‘‘ that if he 
don’t immediately restore it to my daughter, I’ll ar- 
rest him for a thief.” 

That gentleman, however, was neither disconcert- 
ed nor despondent. 

It is my conviction, sir,” said he, “it has long 
been my conviction, sir, that I shall be guided by 
the finger of Providence to unravel this great mys- 
tery, and bring detection home to as black a crimi- 
nal as ever burdened God’s earth, sir. And since 
you tell me, Dr. Simpeon, sir, that I have no help for 
it but to restore this watch to its unrightful owner, | 
shall take it back to Glenoak, and place it in Miss 
Cartwright’s hands, myself.” 


CHAPTER Xil. 


Miss CARTWRIGHT thanked the watchmaker for 
taking so much care of her watch, and bringing it 
back to her, with his own hands. She begge:! that 
he would take some refreshment before leaving Glen- 
oak, and remain there as long as he pleased. The 
weather was not very inviting; but if he liked to 
ride or walk in the plantation, Mr. Spinks the over- 
seer would show him over it. 

Mr. D'Oiley thanked Miss Cartwright for her kind 
condescension to “‘a poor overworked son of the 
busy city, miss.” He was not much of an equestrian, 
and Mr. Cartwright’s steeda had the reputation of 

being dangerous to bad riders, like himself. But 
there was nothing he liked so much as a good country 
walk on a fine frosty day; and, with Miss Cart- 
wright’s kind permission, he would gladly take a 
stroll about these beautiful premises before return- 
ing to town. 

The first thing that roused Mr. D‘Oiley’s curiosity, 
when he commenced his stroll about these beautiful 
premises, was the shrieking of a miserable old negro 
who was wailing under the lash. 

“* What is the man’s fault?” he inquired of the 
overseer who was standing by, to see that punish- 
ment was thoroughly inflicted. 

“Man, you call him, do you?” responded Mr. 
ee “*T call him, sir, a darned pig-headed brute. 





We can’t, none of us, get him to take that load of ice 
into the ice-house, and it’s spoiling.” 

“ Well, but,” said Mr. D'Oiley, “ the load seems a 
heavy one, and he don’t look good for much.” ° 

**Good for much? He aint good for anything.” 

“* Why wont you take the ice, Sambo?” asked the 
watchmaker. 

** I aint Sambo,” said the negro, sullenly and cow- 
ing, “ I’m Ned, old Uncle Ned.” 

“ Well, why wont you do as you’re told, Uncle 
Ned?” 

*“*Cause poor old Ned he no dare, massa. Old Ned 
he no like Bogie in de ice-house. Bogie, he woree 
nor massa by night, and massa he worse nor Bogie 
by day. Poor Uncie Ned, he berry bad time of it.” 

Mr. D’Oiley had another illamination. 

“ Well, now, you look here, Mr. Spinks. 
I’d like to buy that nigger o’ you, sir. 
worth much, you know.” 

‘*Well, sir, he aint bright. That’s a fact. But 
there’s a deal o’ field work in him yet. And he was 
raised on the plantation, you see, and knows it well.” 

“Ah, indeed!” said the watchwaker, as though 
very much surprised to hear it. “Knows it weil, 
does he? Say a hundred dollars for him, Mr. 
Spinks?” 

“Not two hundred, sir.” 

“ Name your figure, sir.” 

“ Not leas than a thousand, Mr. D’Oiley. I assure 
you, sir, Mr. Cartwright wouldn’t hear of it. He’s 
uncommon fond of this nigger. He's quite a partial- 
ity for this nigger, has Mr. Cartwright, sir.” 

** Did you say a thousand, Mr. Spinks?” 

“I did, sir.” 

“Split the difference, Mr. Spinks. 
hundred, sir.” 

“ Done, sir.” 

“Done with you, sir,’ returned the watchmaker; 
“and if you'll take my check for it, I'll carry him 
back in my buggy. Notbing like settling things at 
once.” 

**Take your note of hand for a million, sir,” re- 
sponded the overseer, delighted to have sold a broken- 
down nigger so advantageously, at double the market 
price. 

That very night the owner of Glenoak returned 
unexpectedly to his ancestral mansion. His tirst act 
was to send for Mr. Spinks. “I want to see Uncle 
Ned, Mr. Spinks Send the brate up immediately.” 

“Uncle Ned? Why, Mr. Cartwright, I’ve just sold 
him, and very advantageously. He’s not been worth 
his keep for the last three years.” 

Words cannot describe the frantic paroxysm of 
wrath into which Mr. Cartwright was thrown by 
this announcement. 

* But, indeed, Mr. Cartwright,” expostulated the 
overseer, ‘‘ I thought that, in your interest, when I 
found Mr. D’Oiley willing to give five hundred—” 

** You sold him to D’Oiley?”’ 

** Yes sir, this afternoon.” 

* You villain!” howled Cartwright, springing at 
the throat of the overseer. But his hamor saddenly 
changed. ‘ Never mind, now,” be growled, flinging 
the overseer against the wall, ‘the mischiet’s done 
now. Order round the wagon and team this mo- 
ment, and bring me all the money you have in the 
house, and then get out of my sight.” 

Mr. Cartwright strode up stairs, and entered his 
daughter’s room. ‘ Virgy,” he said, with a dim eye 
and a husky voice, ‘‘ I’m going away—I’m going at 
once, and I’m going far, far, far. If you stay at 
Glenoak, Virgy, may-be we shan’t meet again; any- 
how not for a long, long while. If you’ll come with 
me we’ll never part, my girl; but the way’s a long 
one, and the future’s dark as night, and there’s dan- 
ger behind us. What will you do, Virgy?” 

“© father, father!” cried the frightened girl, 
‘how can you ask? I will never leave you!” 

That night Philip Cartwright and his daughter left 
Glenoak, never to return. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


IT was about a fortnight after Glenoak had been 
deserted by its owners that the much-ipjured Mr. 
Spinks, whilst debating with himself the knotty 
question whether it were best to retain his situation, 
in the hope of further pluuder, or to throw it up in 
vindication of his outraged dignity, was unpleasantly 
surprised by a second visit from Mr. D’Oiley, accom- 
panied by Dr. Simpson, Judge Griffin, Mr. Inspector 
Tanin and half a dozen constables. 

*“ Now, Mr. Spinks,” said Inspector Tanin, “ you'll 
be good enough, if you please, sir, to set all hands on, 
to remove the ice out of that there ice-house of yours. 
I have a search-warrant, sir, to search these prem- 
ises. And do you know what this is, Mr. Spinks? 
It’s a warrant for the arrest of Philip S. Cartwright, 
whensoever and wheresoever he can be found in the 
territory of the United States.” 

** On what charge?” asked Mr. Spinks. 

** Marder,” replied the inspector, laconically. 

Mr. Spinks was persuaded. Mr. Cartwright’s 
slaves were ordered to open Mr. Cartwright’s ‘ice- 
house and remove the ice. 

Beit known to the reader that every country- 
house in America is provided with an excellent ice- 
house of the simplest and most practical kind. It 
consists of a deep excavation in the earth, roofed 
over with a pointed thatch. These ice-houses are 
always well filled in the winter, and rarely, if ever, 
quite emptied during the summer. It was long past 
dark before the men at work in the ice-house at 
Glenoak had removed all the loose ice from the pit. 
The lower layers were frozen as hard as granite, and 





could only be broken up by the pickaxe; so that the 
work went on slowly by torch-light. At last Mr. 
Inspector, who had descended into the pit to super- 
intend this final operation, called to those above for 
a stovt rope. The rope was not immediately forth- 
coming; and when the submissive Spinks (who had 
been despatched to get one from the cart- house) re- 
turned with it in bis hand the excitement of the 
spectators was intehse. Uncle Ned, at bis most ur- 
gent request, bad been exempted from the ordeal of 
this expedition at Glenoak. 

“ Now pull!” cried Mr. Inspector, at the bottom 
of the pit, “ and pull gently.” 

The rope came up heavily. No wonder. There 
was a dead body fastened to the end of it. That dead 
body was the body of John Ackland. All present 
who had ever seen John Ackland recognized it at 
once, in despite of the lacerated skull and partially 
mangled features. Forthe ice had so wonderfully 
preserved the hideous secret confided to ita frozen 
clasp, that the murdered man looked as freshly dead 
as if he had perished only an hour ago. 

In the subsequent search of Glenoak a copy of 
John Ackland’s letter to his cousin was found in 
Mr. Cartwright’s desk. He had not taken the pre- 
caution of destroying it. Doubtless he had felt that 
if once the body of John Ackland were discovered at 
Glenoak, it little mattered what else was discovered 
there. And when he learned from his overseer that 
Uncle Ned had been sold to D’Oiley, he kuew that 
he was a ruined man, and that bis paramount con- 
cern was to place himself as quickly as possible be- 
yond the reach of the law. 

Mr. D’Oiley’s triumph was great. He had worked 
hard for it. Never had he exercised so much inge- 
nuity and patience as in the moral manipulation 
whereby he had finally elicited from Uncle Ned the 
revelations which had led to the discovery. 

This was the substance of them: Philip Cart- 
wright, whilst riding with his unfortunate guest 
through bis own plantation, had slackened pace, and 
falling a little to the rear of his companion’s horse, 
deliberately shot John Ackland through the back of 
the head. The wounded gentleman immediately 
fellfrom his saddle. Cartwright quietly alighted, 
and finding that there was still a faint flutter of life 
left in his victim, beat him about the head till he 
beat the life out of him with the butt-end of his gan. 
He then carefally examined the mare which Mr. 
Ackland had been riding, wiped every trace of blood 
from the saddle, turned it, and with a sharp cut of 
his whip started the beast into a gallop, in a direc- 
tion away from the house. Thus left alone with the 
dead body, his next care was to dispose of it. All 
this happened in broad daylight, a good hour before 
sandown. Mr. Cartwright’s own slaves were still at 
work in the surrounding fields. They must have 
heard the report of the firearm; they might possi- 
bly have witnessed the fall of the victim. But what 
of that? They were slaves. Philip Cartwright well 
knew that in no American court of justice could a 
white man be convicted of crime on the evidence of 
aman of color. He knew that none of his slaves 
could give evidence against him, even if they had 
witnessed every particular of his crime. He tied 
his own horse to a tree, and walked leisurely to the 
gate of the field. Leaning over it he perceived some 
of his own negroes at work in the adjoining ground; 
amongst them an old negro, whom he knew by ex- 
perience that he could intimidate and cow, more 
easily than the others. He beckoned this slave to 
him, and said, coolly, as if it were the most natural 
announcement in the world, “‘ I have just shot a man 
down; you must come along, Uncle Ned, and help 
me carry the body into the ice-house.” It was late 
in the summer season and the ice-house at Gienoak 
was nearly empty. Quite empty it never was. With 
some difficulty Cartwright and the slave removed 
the upper layer of ice, and buried the body under- 
neath it. ‘And now look ye here,” said Cartwright, 
‘if ever you utter toa human being about what’s in 
that ice-house, or what I’ve told you, or what you’ve 
just been doing, I’ll flay you alive and roast you af- 
terwards. All the same I wont have any talking, or 
hinting, or winking. Do you understand? If you 
don’t teach your eyes to forget what they’ve seen, 
I’li gouge ’em out. If you don’t teach your ears to 
forget what they’ve heard I’llcut ’em off. If you 
don’t teach your tongue to be silent, I’ll tear it out 
by the roots. So now yoa know what I mean. Get 
along with you.” Before burying John Ackland’s 
body, however, the murderer had rifled the dead 
man, and repossessed himself of the forged notes 
which John Ackland (as Cartwright well knew) car- 
ried in the belt lent to him by Cartwright expressly 
for that purpose. Unluckily for Mr. Cartwright, 
while he was engaged in this operation his eye was 
tempted by what Mr. D’Oiley had called “that very 
remarkable watch, sir,” and he hastily thrust John 
Ackland’s chronometer into his own pocket. But 
for this superfiuous felony, in all human probability 
Philip Cartwright would bave carried safely with 
him to his own grave the secret of his great crime. 

The first question asked by the present writer of 
the Virginian gentleman from whom he received the 
details of this strange story was, “How did Philip 
Cartwright die?” 

“* Well, you see the law couldn’t reach him in Tex- 
as, which wasn’t then annexed. But John Ack- 
land’s cousin, and some of his friends in the North, 
and some down here in Virginia, constituted them- 
selves a committee of vengeance. They were sworn 
to have Philip Cartwright’s life, but to have it ac- 
cording to law. They found him in Texas, not far 
over the border, where he had set up a faro bank; 
and they disguised themselves, and they frequented 





the bank, and they played against him, and betted 

with him, till one night they succeeded in tempting 

him over the border, on the chance of plucking a 

fat pigeon there; and by gad, sir, we arrested him, 

and tried him all square, and hanged him hard,” 
a his danghter?” 

“ Poor girl, she didn’t long survive her journey to 
Texas, and the rough life she had of it there. It 
was better for her. She was spared the knowledge 
of her father’s guilt, and the humiliation of his death, 
and she loved the blackguard to the last.” 





CALIFORNIA FARMEBS. 

The following is an interesting account of two 

Calitornia farmers who formerly belonged in Maine: 

Monterey county is the great sheep raising coun- 
ty of the State, and of the United States, doubtless. 
In 1867 certainly it contained more sheep than any 
other county in the Union. Everywhere here you 
hear the names of Flint & Bixby. They carry on 
the business of sheep-raising on an immense scale, 
and may be said to be the wool-autocrats of the 
State. The history of their operations interested 
me, and will perhaps interest you as well. 

In 1853, two Flints—brothers, and one Bixby, broth- 
er-in-law of the Flints, ali Maine Yankees (Kenne- 
beckers, I think), crossed the Plains with sheep, start- 
ing the fluck from Council Bluffs and coming by 
North Platte and South Pass to Salt Lake, thence by 
the Fremont trail to Los Angelos and up to San 
Juan (San Wan) Valley, arriving in 1854 They left 
the E.st with 2300 sheep, and before starting from 
Council Bluffs had increased their flock by purchase 
to 5600 They lost about half their flock on the way. 
This valley (San Juan) they found to be full of wild 
horses and cattle, indicating its value for grazing 
purposes, and they bought aSpanish grant, contain- 
ing 85,000 acres, balf of which they sold and put 
sheep on the rest. In 1857 they were among the first 
to import fine Spanish merino bucks from Vermont. 
This was before the day of the rage for this kind of 
property bad sent it up to fancy: prices. Later they 
paid $1000 for their buck, bought on the day of Lin- 
coln’s nomination and named ‘Old Abe,” which 
name he now bears with his woolly honors. The 
flocks increase wonderfully in this prolific country, 
twin lambs being the rale rather than the exception. 
The yearly increase of flocks is about 90 per cent. 
The weather is mild in winter, and the increase oc- 
curs in January or February. Lambs are sheared 
the first fall, and every spring afterward. Some 
shear their flocks twice a year, the second clip being 
made late in the fal!, but the practice is not approved. 

Flint & Bixby have extended their operations until 
they now own about 230,000 acres in Monterey, San 
Louis, Obispo and Los Angelos counties, and have on 
all their ranches—there are no “ farms” here —over 
100,000 sheep! Their wool clip is nearly 500,000 
pounds per annum. They also sell sheep to all 
points, and many smaller flocks have been started 
from theirs. They have given great attention to im- 
proving the breed of sheep,and their bucks are in 
great demand. Last year they sold two thousand 
from $10 to $25 apiece. The i of flocks is 
constantly kept down by sales of poorer sheep for 
mutton and good ones to those who are starting 
flocks. Last year’s sales of sheep amounted to 
$50.000. 

The flocks are herded by men who stay near them 
by day, and ‘‘corral” them at night; one man cares 
for from 1500 to 3000 according to the “ gumption” 
of the men. Asa general thing dogs are not used by 
the shepherds. Fiint & Bixby, after trial, find that 
the shepherds do quite as well, and the sheep a great 
deal better, without dogs. The shepherds get good 
pay, one would think, forsuch simple work, $25 per 
month in gold and found. Curiously enough the very 
listlessness and monotony of their occupation seems 
to unsettle the mind, and the number of suicides 
amongst this class of men is said to be disproportion- 
ately large. ‘ 

As I have said, Messrs. Fiint & Bixby have some 
230,000 acres devoted to sheep pasturage. They make 
it a rule to allow plenty of pasture, and they aver- 
age on their lands of all kinds, hill and valley, one 
sheep to the acre. The valley lands, it should be 
stated, are far better for pasturage than the hills. 
and it must be remembered that this pasturage is all 
wild grass. If cultivated, the land would of course 
sustain many more sheep, but there is abundant 
room yet without. 

The hacienda of Messrs, Flint & Bixby is about 
two miles from San Juan; on the side of the valley 
bordering on the Coast Range Mountains, and shel- 
tered from the fogs and chill ocean winds. With 
buildings and surroundings here in keeping with 
their sheep farm of 230,000 acres—gardens, orchards, 
trout ponds, etc., and perhaps the most delightful 
climate in California—they ought to be able to enjoy 
life. Itis not every one who can select his table 
mutton from his own flock of 100,000 sheep, or who 
has an annual clip of half a million pounds of wool 
to keep his family from coming to rags! I may add 
that they run stage lines and other public enterprises 
hereabouts, and are in fact the great motive power 
of this part of the country. 








A genuine Highlander was one day looking at & 
print from a picture by one of the old masters, in 
which angels were represented blowing trumpets. 
He inquired if the angels played on trumpets, and 
being answered in the affirmative, made the follow- 
ing pithy remark: “ Hech, sirs, but they maun be 
pleased wi’ music! I wonder they dinna borrow a 
pair of bagpipes.” 
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THE HONEST MINER. 


I fancy I do not really wrong the honest miner in 
saying he does not possess much religion. Yet, if a 
clergyman by any chance come into his cawp, he 
makes a point of attending “‘ meeting,” on much the 
same principle, and with feelings of about equal reve- 
rence, with which he would go toa dox fight or a tight- 
rope ; because he looks upon it as the 
right thing to patronize the affair. If the parson 
look on as he is washing for gold, he will ask him if 
he would like to “‘ wash out a pan,” and as this invi- 
tation is usually accepted, the worthy fellow will 
contrive to slip in among the gravel, a tolerable 
nugget, so that the washer may be nothing the 
worse for bis clerical visit; custom in such cases 
providing that the contents of the pan go to the visi- 
tor. At one time there was a “revival of religion” 
among the miners. Never was there such a demand 
for tracts. Indeed, so great was the demand, that a 
special appeal had to be issued by a certain religious 
body, wuose mission it was to look after such mat- 
ters, for increased contributions to the “dear gold- 
diggers’ tract fund.” To use the words of the 
“appeal,” “the cry comes o’er the western wave, 
more tracts, MORE TRACTS!” At last the painful 
truth oozed out (though I hardly think it was related 
at the May meetings) that the miners used their tracts 
to paper their log shanties! A triend of mine, whose 
lot it was to officiate as a clergyman among them at 
one time, used often to tell me that he had to ringa 
bell in the morning, all through the apology for a 
street, inviting his parishioners to divine worship, 
and that, finding nobody in church when he came in, 
he first looked into one gambling saloon or tavern, 
and then int» another, inviting those assembled there 
tocome to church, “All right, parson,” would be 
the good-natured reply; *‘ we'll be there as soon as 
we've played out this hand for the whiskeys. Jest 
be goen’ ahead with the prayers and things, and we’!l 
be along for the preachin’!” 

This taking of “‘drin's” is characteristic of the 
miner. No bargain can be made, or any other mat- 
ter of business or sociality settled, without the indis- 
pensable drinks. The same clerical friend, whose 
experience I have just related, was shocked on his 
first arrival among the miners at being asked to 
“stand drinke,” atter he had received a very liberal 
subscription towards the building of his church. 
Two mining companies that I know something about, 
threw dice to determine which of them should treat 
the “ whole creek ” to champagne, and as that wine 
was sold at fifteen dollars per bottle, the cost 
to the loser may be guessed. In most mining 
localities it is looked upon as a cause of mortal 
offence, to decline drinking with the first fellow who 
shouts, ‘‘Let’s put in a blast, colonel!” In some 
places it is quite a serious breach of etiquette not to 
ask all who are sitting round in the barroom of a 
tavern ,{though total strangers, to “Step up and take 
adrink.” Sometimes they do not require any invita- 
tion. A friend of mine having had a long ride one 
day, dismounted at a tavern totake, more Americano, 
some refreshment, when, to his utter astonishment, 
fourteen men who were sitting around stepped up, 
and **lowed they would take sugar in thar’n.” He 
paid for the fifteen “drinks,” as it was in strict ac- 
cordance with the custom of the country; but he 
took care not to go back to that hostelry again.. 

The Australian gold-digger is in many respects 
different from the Californian, but still he evinces 
the same carelessness of money. It used to be the 
custom for these n:en to come down to some village 
after they had made a slight “ pile,” go each to his 
favorite public house, and give the money into the 
landlord’s hands, with the information that he 
“shouted ꝰ (or asked all and sundry to drink) until 
it was finished. Then the landlord at intervals would 
say, “Step up, boys, it’s Jim Jenkine’s shout!” 
Then they all wished Jim luck, until Jim’s shout 
was out, and then he went back to his gully, proud 
that he had “spent his money like a man.” On one 
occasion a miner came down and handed his money 
over to the landlord; but, contrary to expectation, 
nobody would respond to his shout. He had been a 
convict, and “lagged” for some grievous offence. 
The man was at his wit’s end. At last he struck 
upon the brilliant expedient of engaging an idler at 
laborer’s daily wages—$2 00—to drink with him. An 
80 he got through his holiday! ‘ 

No one can tell where a rich mine will be discov- 
ered, or where it will not. Even quartz mines, which 
require skill to diagnose, have been equally discov- 
ered by chance. A robber fired at a man standing 
with his back to a rock, but missed; as tbe ball 
splintered the moss-grown quartz, the miner who 
was attacked saw specks of gold sparkle in the moon- 
light. It afterwards proved one of the richest mines 
in California. Two miners about to leave the coun- 
try, just to celebrate the event, got “ on the spludge” 
the night before their intended departure. As they 
were coming home to their cabins, in mere foolish- 
hess they commeuced rolling stones down a slope. 
One of these struck off the point of a rock; which, 
on being examined, was found rich with specks of 
gold. This changed their plans, and they stayed, 
and stayed to some purpose, for they afterwards be- 
came very wealthy men. 

The honest miner is far from being what may be 
called a “ domestic character.” If he were making 
five doliars per diem to “hand” at “ Greaser’s 
Camp,” and heard that somebody was making six at 
“ Hellgate Canon,” in ‘‘ Mountain Goat Gutch,” the 
chances are that he would presently disappear to the 
new El Dorado. Now, Gold Bluff was the point to 
Ee all were rushing; that failed, but it didn’t dis- 








hearten the men. They next rushed in thousands 
to Gold Lake; and then the cry was Fraser River; 
which disappointed eo many thousands, that event- 
ually it became a matter of as serious personal 
offence to ask a gentieman if he had been to Fraser 
River, as to tell him to “ Go to Jericho.” In 1863, 
the infuriated miner was blocking all the mountain 
trails and Washoe wasthecry. In 1864, it was Black- 
foot. In 1866, I saw hundreds rushing through 
slush and snow for Big Bend, in the heart of the 
Rocky Mountains, declaring that “Cariboo wasn’t a 
patch on it,’’ and that at all events they would “ see 
the elephant.” It is curious that men who have 
been on the Pacific coast since the commencement 
of gold mining, who have knocked about the Rocky 
Mountain slopes, and have been the victims of a 
dozen disappointments, should be fo easily tempted 
again to risk fortune; but it is so,and the country 
would never have been what it is, ifthey had all been 
as sensible as they might have been. This vagabond 
propensity will fasten on a man who allows himself 
to sit in front of a frying pan and a bundle of blan- 
kets on the ridge pole of a sore backed horse, and I 
verily believe there are many men who, if their 
history were known, have travelled more and en- 
dured greater hardship in this way than many 
whose names are famous in the annals of travel, and 
whom the Geographical Society delights to honor. 
The true seeker after El Dorado does not stop at 
distance or difficulties. 
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A PAINFUL FROLIC. 

Amongst the choice spirits of Charles II.’s daya it 
was the custom, when a gentleman drank a lady’s 
health as a toast, by way of doing her greater honor, 
to throw some part of bis dress into the fire, an ex- 
ample which his companiors were bound to tullow by 
consuming the same article of their apparel, what- 
ever it might be. One of the guests at a tavern din- 
ner, perceiving that Sir Charles Sedley had on a very 
rich lace cravat, when he named his toast, committed 
his cravat to the flames as a burnt offering to the 
temporary divinity, and Sir Charles and the rest of 
the party were obliged todo the same. The poet 
bore his loss with great composure, observing that it 
was @ good joke, but that he would have as good a 
one some other time. He watched, therefore, his 
opportunity when the party was assembled ona sub- 
sequent occasion, and drinking off a bumper to the 
health of Nell Gwynne, he called the waiter, and or- 
dering a tooth-drawer into the room, whom he had 
previously brought to the tavern for the purpose, 
made him draw a decayed tooth which long had 
plagued him. The rules of good fellowship, as then 
in force, clearly required that every one of the com- 
pany should have a tooth drawn also, but they very 
naturally expressed a hope that Sedley would not be 
80 itu as to enf the law. Deaf, however, 
toall their remonstrances, persuasions and entreaties, 
he saw them, one after another, put themselves into 
the hands ot the operator, and whilst writhing with 
pain, added to their torment by exclaiming, “ Pa- 
tience, gentlemen, patience; you know you promised 
that I should have my frolic, too.” 








THE CANTON RIVER. 


Of all the extraordinary scenes which can be wit- 
nessed, nothing can be more surprising or as- 
tounding to the European than the appearance of 
the Canton River; forlet him have travelled ‘“ far 
and wide,” nought can give him an idea of the scene 
but ocular demonstration. Myriads of boats float on 
the waters; some devoted to handicraftmen of all 
descriptions; others to retailers of edibles, cooked 
and uncooked; boats laden with chests of tea piled 
one upon the other, tier above tier, until the side of 
the boat is level with the water’s edge; mandarin 
boats forcing their way authoritatively through the 
crowd; war-janks at anchor; while here and there 
is a European boat, manned by sailors who give vert 
to their excited feelings by uttering sundry and di- 
vers ejaculations not particularly complimentary to 
the good seamanship of the natives, nor expressive 
of kindly teelings towards them. Flower boats, and 
others belonging to artisans, venders of food, peddlers, 
merchants, poultry and sand-pans are wedged togeth- 
er in one solid mass, apparently impenetrable; while 
the air is filled and the ears stunned with the deaf- 
ening sounds of gongs and wind instruments, dis- 
coursing most unearthly music, accompanied by the 
yelling, screaming, gabbling and clamor of hundreds 
of thousands of haman tongues, producing a hodge- 
podge of sounds, unrivalled and unequalled since the 
building of the Tower of Bab 1. As there is no part 
of the world so densely populated as China, so there 
is no part of China so thickly populated as Canton; 
the population of Canton and its suburbs being esti- 
mated at above one million; and the denizens of the 
river, who habitually reside in their boats, are said 
to exceed two hundred thousand. 








A GREAT SPEECH. 


One of the greatest epeeches on record is the fol- 
lowing, describing the destruction of a meeting house 
by the late flood: ‘“ A few short weeks ago, and you 
saw the stately meetin’ house towering up in your 
midst like a grannydear in a cornfield! Now, none 
80 poor to do it reverence! It has gone the way of 
all fesh. The mighty torrents descended from the 
etarnal clouds; the air was filled with cries of de- 
spair; the river swelled and ran over; the mighty 
building creaked, shook, rose upon the surface of the 
water, moved like a world in miniature down tbe 
vast expanse, carrying off with it an old pair of boots 
that I had left in one corner of our pew.” 


/ 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 

John Quincy Adams was in the habit of breasting 
the billows when he was president. Instead of go- 
ing to a fashionable resort, he might be noticed very 
early in the morning in the Potomac amid a “ school”’ 
of boys and youth, who took their morning bath ear- 
lier than was their wont, that they might swim with 
the President of the United States. It was with 
them as with John Quincy’s ancestor: ‘‘Sink or 
swim, sarvive or perish,” they were bound to be 
afloat at that particular time. Adams generally se- 
lected a place near the Long Bridge (not Long 
Branch). The boys annoyed the long-boatmen very 
much, seizing the steering oar, etc., as the latter 
would be rowing or polling their wood and coal boats 
up the river, and they frequently had to dodge billets 
of wood, which the vexed river men would hurl at 
them. Adame’s bald pate, meantime, would be bob- 
bing up and down in close proximity to these scenes, 
and on one occasion a boatman shied a missile at 
him with an accompanying admonition to the old 
bald head ‘‘ to get away from there!’ Mr. Adams 
had a sort of weakness for the water. 

On another occasion, in company with his valet (a 
Swiss, who had been with him in Europe), he at- 
tempted to cross the Potomac in a small skiff, to Ma- 
son’s Island, and when they were about in the middle 
of the stream their craft began to leak rapidly. Both 
were good swimmers, and they stripped off nearly 
all their garments and tied them in .bundles, to be 
ready for the threatened emergency. It soon came. 
The skiff went under, and its late occupants, each 
with his bundle, spaniel-like, between hie teeth, 
8wam with the force of Leanders, toward the nearest 
shore. But the swiftness of the current compelled 
them to drop their packages, and they reached the 
muddy shore of the island with but a shirt and a 
pair of drawers between them. Adams stripped his. 
remaining garment to add to the wardrobe of his 
valet, who thus coolly accoutred for asammer’s day, 
approached the nearest habitation, borrowed cloth- 
ing for himself, and proceeded round by a distant 
bridge to the city. Having procured suitable attire 
for the president and himself, he took a carriage and 
drove back to where the future “ old man eloquent” 
had been sturk naked for three hours in Potomac 
mud and water, At that time the newspapers could 
not well report whether all was quiet, or notice this 
ripple of the Potomac; and public men then had not 
such a prariency for notoriety, even when the jokes 
were favorable. This event was of course unberald- 
ed. The first thing President Adams did on his re- 
turn to Washington was to purchase a valuable gold 
watch for his valet, to supply the place of one which 
that faithful attendant lost in the adventure. 
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A MAN HUNG FOR ANOTHER. 

In the year 1727, Thomas Geddely lived as a waiter 
with Mrs. Hannah Williams, who kept a public 
house at York. It being a place of much business, 
and the mistress very assiduous, she was. deemed in 
wealthy circumstances. One morning her escritoire 
was found broken open and plundered. Thomas 
Geddely disappeared at the same time, consequently 
no doubt was left as to the robber. About a twelve- 
month after, a man calling himself James Crow 
came to York, and worked a few days for a precari- 
ous subsistence , in carrying goods as a porter. By 
this time he had been seen by many who accosted 
him as Thomas Geddely. He declared he did not 
know him; that his name was James Crow, and he 
had never been in York before. This was held to be 
a mere trick to save himself from the consequences 
of the robbery committed in the house of Mrs. Wil- 
liams when he lived with her as waiter. He was ap- 
prehended, and his mistress sent for, who, in the 
midst of many people, instantly singled him out, 
called him by his name Thomas Geddely, and charged 
him with his ingratitude in robbing her. 

He was directly taken before a justice of the peace; 
but on his examination absolately affirmed that he 
was not Thomas Geddely, that he knew no such per- 
son, that he never was at York before, and that bis 
name was James Crow. Not, however, giving a 
good account of himself, but rather admitting that 
he was a sort of petty rogue and vagabond, and Mrs. 
Wiliams and another swearing positively to his per- 
son, he was committed to York Castle for trial at 
the next assizes. 

On arraignment he pleaded not guilty; still deny- 
ing that he was the person he was taken for. But 
Mrs. Williams and others swearing he was the iden- 
tical Thomas Geddely who lived with her when she 
was robbed, and who went off immediately after; 
and a servant girl deposing that she saw the prisoner 
that very morning in the room where the escritvire 
was broke open, with a poker in his hand; and the 
prisoner being unabie to prove an alibi, he was found 
guilty. Soon atter he was hanged, but persisted to 
his latest breath that he was not Thomas Geddely, 
but that bis name was James Crow. 

And so it proved; for some time, after, the true 
Thomas Geddely, who, on robbing bis mistress, had 
fled from York to Ireland, was taken up in Dublin 
for asimilar offence, and there condemned and exe- 
cuted. After his conviction, and again at the fatal 
tree, he confessed himself to be the very, Thomas 
Geddely who had committed the robbery at York, 
for which the unfortunate James Crow had suffered 
the extreme penalty of the law. 

A gentleman of York, at Dublin at the time of 
Geddely’s execution, who knew him well, said the 
resemblance of the two was so greatas to make it 





almost impossible to distinguish them. 


Che Adventure of the Mary Sun, 


THE Mary Ann was a whaling- » well known 
in the Tasmanian trade. She had always been ac- 
counted a lucky ship. When others had returned 
without oil, or, as the phrase is, ‘‘ clean,” she had 
been able to pay her men good wages, or rather to 
give her men considerable sums of money as their 
share in the enterprise, for the principle of coopera- 
tion, which is now receiving yearly new applications 
in England, has long been in ure among whalers. 
Men go out on the agreement that they shall receive 
a@ particular specified share of the total proceeds. 
Sometimes they draw nothing at all at the end of 
their voyage; sometimes each sailor receives as much 
as a couple of hundred pounds. But the general 
effect of the system is that the sailors engaged in the 
trade are rather above the average; that each man 
looks after his fellows, and does his best to aid the 
common cause. When they have reached the 
whaling-ground, there are no idle hands. While one 
man is specially appointed to keep a lookout, he is 
assisted by the eyes of every one on deck; and when 
at last the welcome ‘‘There she blows!” is heard, 
men rush to the boats as readily as schoolboys rush 
out of school. 

The Mary Ann had usually been, as I said, a lucky 
ship, and men would go out in her for a smaller 
share of the proceeds of the voyage than they would 
in other vessels. Her crew was usually, therefore, a 
picked one, and her captain, old Truesalt, as good a 
whaler as could be met with. And yet the Mary 
Ann was an old, lumbering, clumsy vessel, which 
ploughed her way through a heavy sea in as awk- 
ward a style as any Dutchman ever built. She was 
Dutch build. In a gale of wind she had as much 
notion of riding on the waves as Washington Irving’s 
Tinbroek would have had of dancing a polka. She 
rolled trom side to side until her yards n@arly touch- 
ed the sea, and in her onward course went through 
the opposing waves instead of over them. When she 
was young, she had been a Dutch Indiaman. 

The Mary Ann had been out for a ten months’ 
cruise on the whaling ground which lies all round 
the great Southern Ocean. This time she had been 





for a new supply of provisions and a few weeks’ run 
on shore. They had reached Storm Bay, and ex- 
pected within a few hours to anchor cff Hobart-town, 
The wind had fallen, and the men were standing 
lazily about, looking out for any sign of its rising 
again. At last one of the sailors called attention to 
the fact that a boat was putting off from the land. 
In a few minutes, three men could be made out, and 
before very long the pilot was on board. It requires 
some experience of the sensation to understand how 
men who have been cut off from all human inter- 
course for many months welcome a new face. ‘The 
pilot in this case was a very good fellow, talkative 
and good-natured, and ready to answer, to the best of 
his ability, all the questions which were showered 
upon him. Bat the one absorbing piece of news on 
which he always fell back, when he could get a mo- 
ment’s leisure from answering questions, was that 
Black Dick had escaped again, and had gathered 
round him a gang of the worst bushrangers which 
the island had yet eeen. Black Dick had robbed the 
mail. Black Dick had tied a dozen different men to 
trees; had stopped the coach going to Launceston, 
and, with the help of bis companions, had relieved 
the passengers of everything which possessed suf- 
ficient value in his eyes to be worth taking; had 
threatened that he would attack a man against 
whom he had a grudge in the very centre of Hobart- 
town: had been seen to go down the principal street 
in open day. With one man to help him, he had 
gone to a ball up the country, and had made his ap- 
pearance in the midst of the festivity with a rifle at 
bis shoulder; had then called for silence, a proceed- 
ing quite unnecessary; and had, after graciously 
promising not to harm anybody if they did not stir, 
sent the hat round, making a collection of involun- 
tary offerings of money, watches. bracelets, brooches 
watchguards, and even rings. Lastly, the man had 
gathered together a number of ruffians, almost as 
bad as himself, and was known to Lave committed 
some terrible murders. Parties of police had been 
out after bim for weeks, but they seemed to give him 
but little trouble. The cunvict servants. scattered 
throughout the colony were known to give him as- 
sistance, and it was not at all unlikely that settlers 
in remote districts were ready to purchase their own 
security at the price of conniving at his presence, 
The government had offered a reward for him dead 
or alive. It was believed that he would make the 
attempt from the northern side of the island t» es- 
cape over to the mainland; extra men had therefore 
been stationed at every likely spot on the north 
coast, and every ship leaving the colony was sub- 
jected to a stricter search. All these particulars the 
old pilot related while waiting on the poop of the 
Mary Ann for the approach of the sea-breezes, which 
usually setting in about three o’clock in the after- 
noon, would, in the course of three or four hours, 
carry them easily to their anchorage. 

Meanwhile, from the opposite side of the bay, a 
long whaleboat had put to sea, and was rapiily 
moving in the direction of the ship. The pilot was 
the first to notice her, aud to wonder what she could 
be. She could not belong to any whaler, because 
none was in sight. She was not a Hobart-tovn 
boat, because she was coming from the opposite 
direction. Neither could she belong to Purt Arthur, 





because from the convict settlement no boat b long 
ing to the governmeut would be allowed to make its 







































































unfortunate, and her crew were returning in disgust. | | 
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way round, and there were no private boats. The 
pilot could only think of the boat belonging to 
the isthmus which separates Tasman’s Peninsula 
from the mainland. At this isthmus, which is a low 
sandy neck from sea to sea, and only some three 
hundred yards wide, there were stations near to each 
other, with guards stationed day and night to pre- 
vent the ercape of convicts from the peninsula. To 
help them, there were and are dogs kept at the pub- 
lic expense, and chained, so that it was impossible 
for a fugitive to make his escape without passing 
within reach of them. Should the runaway en- 
deavor to swim round, he well knew that the bays 
were alive with sharks. There was a boat kept on 
the mainland side of the peninsula, but what could 
the police force stationed there want so far away? 
If the boat had been kept on the peninsula side of 
the isthmus, the pilot would have thought that it 
contained an escaped party of convicts. This view 
of the matter once suggested, made every one on the 
alert. Sbips had been seized before, and the crews 
either murdered outright, or turned adrift to make 
their way back as they best could in a boat, or, as 
happened in the case of the Lady Hobart, had been 
compelled to work the ship under the guidance of 
the captors. The mate, however, soon made the 
matter clear. His telescope showed that none of 
them wore either the bright yellow or the gray 
clothing in which runaways from Port Arthur would 
be clothed. 

In a tew minutes it became evident that the boat 
was making her way tothe ship. As she drew near, 
she was carefully scanned, in order that some trace 
of her character might be discovered. 

* They are not c nvicts by their drees,” said one. 

“Two of them, vt least, have blue shirts on like 
policemen,”’ said a Hubart-town lad. 

*Can they be a shipwrecked crew?” 
another. 

But before he could be answered, the captain 
noticed that there were only four men pulling, al- 
though eleven were in the boat. 

Presently, they saw a white rag hoisted on the top 
of an oar, and the man who had suggested that they 
might be a shipwrecked crew gave himself credit for 
his sagacity. 

‘It they are shipwrecked men, they pull like 
landsmen.” 

But ships’ crews don’t all pull like whalers,” 
suggested the pilot. 

“And ships’ crews that don’t belong to whalers 
don’t carry whaling-boats such as that,” answered 
the captain. 

Altogether, there were circumstances about the 
incident which would have created wonder, if not 
anxiety, at any time; but now, while the ship was 
lying becalmed, they naturally became an exciting 
topic. 

Soon the boat could be made out clearly, and a 
fair notion obtained of the men in her. None of 
them were clothed in the least like convicts. That, 
at any rate, was clear. Two had blue overshirts; 
the rest had nothing particular in their dress to in- 
dicate who or what they were. They might be 
sailors, or they might be ordinary colonial laborers. 
As the boat drew near, it was seen that they only 
possessed four oars. Altogether there were eleven 
men in her. As soon as they got within speaking 
dist , the tain shouted to ask them who they 
were, and what they wauted. His suspicions had 
been aroused, and he was just the man to make a 
hard fight rather than have his ship taken. But he 
telt haif ashamed of himself as he shouted, because 
apparently there was only a boat of unarmed men 
approaching. 

** We are the shipwrecked crew of the Philadelphia, 
American whaler,” shouted the man steering in the 
whaleboat. 

““That boat never belonged to an American 
whaler,’’ said the captain to the pilot. 

“She is the police-boat; I know her by the red 
line,” interrupted the pilot, eagerly. 

“Mr. Smith,” the captain called quietly to the 
first mate, ‘‘ get your anchor on the buiwarks ready 
to drop over into that boat if there should be any 
need for it.” 

Mr. Smith thought the precaution a rather foolish 
one, but obeyed, as a matter of course. 

** Now, boatswain, bring up your lances and har- 
poons.” 

When the latter order had been obeyed, it was 
evident that it would have been an extremely dan- 
gerous thing to make an attack on the Mary Ann. 
The lance, as sharp as a razor, in the hands of a 
skillful whaler, would bea tarrible weapon. But the 
captain had seen by the faces of the crew that they 
thought his precautions altogether unnecessary; 
and as he looked towards the boat, he felt inclined to 
agree with them. Almecst the only circumstance of 
suspicion was the fact that they were in the police 
whaleboat. 

By this time the boat was within easy speaking 
distance of the ship, and the men could readily be 
seen from the deck. 

“ How do you come by that boat?” asked the 
pilot. 

‘The police have lent it tous to go to Hobart- 
town in. Our own was too much damaged to float 
any longer.” 

“ But this is not the way to Hobart-town.” 

“No. We saw you, and thought you would give 
us a lift when the sea breeze came up,” answered 
the man at the steering-oar. 

The statement might possibly be true, and indeed 
the whole aspect of affairs looked so ordinary, that 
no one seemed to think of makivg any opposition to 
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the approach of the boat. A rope ladder was thrown 
over to them, and without more ado they made fast 
their boat, and followed each other closely on board. 

And then there began a short tragedy, which 
lasted only three minutes. The boat’s crew were 
ranaway convicts, who had surprised the police, 
taken their boat, stolen their clothes, and had plan- 
ned this attack upon the whaler, with the object of 
getting away from the island. Each man, at a sig- 
nal given by a short active man, who acted as their 
leader, produced a pistol, and pointing it at the head 
of the whaler nearest him, intimated, in the plainest 
possible way, that death would be the doom of any 
one who should venture to resist. Nevertheless, the 
captain and two or three others, including the cabin- 
boy, did resist. A shot was fired ateach. The cap- 
tain was slightly wounded, and the boy overpowered. 
Two men who resisted were mortally wounded, and 
then the Mary Ann was in the possession of eleven 
of England’s picked scoundrels. Her crew, with the 
exception of three men, were bound; the old pilot 
and captain were locked in a cabin, at the door of 
which a man stood sentry; and the ship’s head was 
turned seaward. The convicts then hell a short 
consultation, and the result was that they ordered 
tour of the crew and the pilot to be bronght on deck, 
to be lowered into the whaleboat by which they bad 
themselves come to the ship, and turned adrift. 
When this was done, the captain and the remainder 
of his crew, now reduced to six, were brought to- 
gether, and informed by Black Dick—for the leader 
of the ruffians was the notorious bushranger—that 
they were going to California, that resistance on the 
part of anybody would be punished by instant death, 
but that if these sailors would work willingly, they 
should be well treated. The same night the ship ran 
out of Storm Bay, and by daylight was out of sight 
of land. The poor sailors, who were expecting a ron 
on land after their monotonous voyage, had a three 
months’ journey before them, with the certainty of 
no pay at the end, and the probability of hard treat- 
ment in the meantime. 

A week had passed by. The captain’s wound 
almost completely disabled him. He was treated 
with the utmost harshness by Black Dick, and would 
in all probability have been knocked on the head, or 
thrown overboard, but for the fact that nobody else 
knew 80 thoroughly how to work the ship. The 
mate, a clever Yorkehireman, with very little to say, 
but that little always to the purpore, acquiesced ap- 
parently in what could not be helped. Black Dick 
even seemed to have taken a liking to him. The 
Hobart-town lad, who had a good word from every 
sailor on board, was, however, mortally hated by the 
convict leader, who resented every time he met him 
the lad’s brave resistance to him on the day of cap- 
ture. The lad could steer well, was particularly use- 
ful aloft, and was altogether much too valuable in 
helping the lazy rascals who had been deputed to do 
the work of the men turned adrift, to be murdered 
outright. Still he was terribly ill-used. He was 
called up at all times of the night to do the most 
difficult and dangerous work. If a sail wanted reef- 
ing, poor Charley had to go, whether the summons 
were in his watch or nut. While everybody else had 
a certain number of hours’ sleep, he was pretty cer- 
tain to be disturbed in bis, and might think himself 
fortunate if he got half the allotted time. The con- 
victs themselves followed their captain’s example, 
and this the more readily, because they saw that the 
latter rather liked to see them ill-use the lad. 

A fortnight more passed, and the ship had made 
good progress into the Pacific. She was reaching 
the latitude of the F\jis. Nothing of importance had 
occurred on board. Black Dick had chosento tor- 
ture poor Charley. One day he had him hoisted 
with a rope under his arms up to the cross-trees, and 
kept there until he fainted. At another time, he 
was sent aloft on a cold night, and kept there, just 
as he had turned out of his berth, until morning, 
¥ hen he was so cold that it was only with the aid of 
tbe mate, who got well cursed for his pains, that the 
lad reached the deck. Nobody else would have dared 
to give him a helping hand; but, as I have said, the 
mate had made himself rather a favorite with Black 
Dick. He had done what he could for poor Charley, 
had given him many an encouraging word, had 
warded off many a blow, but, as he brought the lad 
down the companion, it seemed that he too was de- 
serting him; for he whispere:d into his ear, not words 
of consolation, but a command and a threat, “ You 
must not say anything about our relationship, or 1 
shall let them do what they like with you.” 

Charley was a distant connection of the mate’s 
wife. What did the mate mean by thus wishing 
that all connection between them should be un- 
known? 

And the captain all this time, what of him? He 
was at first gloomy and sulky; the pain from the 
wound, the loss of his ship, and the ill-treatment he 
received, seomed to leave him time for nothing else 
than grumbling. He was compelled to assist the 
mate in taking the ship’s latitude and longitude, 
and Black Dick was cunning enough to watch very 
jealously that there was no connivance between 
them which might run them into dangerous waters. 
And then, as the days drew on, the captain recover- 
ed to some extent hia health and spirits. Night 
after night he saw the convicts take alternate rounds 
of carousing, until he sometimes believed and almost 
hoped that they would set the Mary Ann on fire. 
And then there would return the great hope of 
freedom; the desire to shake off these scoundrels, 
and, if possible, bring them to justice. He wished 
that they might meet with a man-of-war, English, 
French or American, he did not care which. If 





they should board him, he would denounce the men, 
even though he should be shot that very moment. 
He hated them fir the way they treated poor 
Charley. He wished that they would all get drank 
together, and give him a chance of making off in a 
boat. Bat they were much too careful for that— 
would not even allow him to be too long with any of 
his old crew; and the mate, whom he saw necerss- 
rily a good deal every day, seemed to have quite gone 
over to the enemy. He was a rare hand ut whale- 
fishing, but no match at plotting against Black Dick. 
He had made one or two suggestions to the mate, to 
seize the ship, to have a boat lowered under some 
easily feigned pretence, and to get away in the night. 
But the cold-hearted mate had only shaken his head, 
and said that it could not be done. 

“ Wait,” he had said; “‘ things may turn out right. 
Take it easy till they do.” 

And meantime the mate himself, who seemed the 
friend of the bushranger, and was believed to be so 
by allon board except by the ship’s carpenter, who 
had known him from his babyhood, was simply play- 
ing his own part. A day or two had convinced him 
that it was altogether useless to attempt anything 
like active opposition. It was doubtfal whether ali 
the six men who remained of the ship’s crew could be 
trusted—even if they could, they were quite power- 
less against the suspicious and well-armed convicts. 
He knew quite wel!, from his Van Diemen’s Land 
experience, that these bushrangers would not besi- 
tate at the murder of them all, if they had anything 
to gain thereby. Nay, he believed that they would 
put sacha design into execution immediately, but 
for the necessity they were under of having men to 
manage the ship. He saw, therefore, that the best 
course to pursue was to make himself necessary to 
them. Thus it was that within a week he had con- 
vinced Black Dick that they could do nothing with- 
out him, and that it was necessary to retain the cap- 
tain, in order to do some of the calculation required 
for the navigation. 

At last Black Dick told his plans. They were 
to go to California, to sell the ship, and make off 
with the money. The Yorkshireman coolly turned 
round to the bushranger, looked him steadily in the 
face, and asked him how much he was to be paid for 
his trouble. 

The bushranger was surprised, and, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, burst into a short laugh. “ That's 
what I call cool;” but he was pleagzed at the coolness 
nevertheless. When he named a sum, the mate 
stood out for a higher, until at length a bargain was 
struck. 

The bargain having come to the ears of the cap- 
tain, the latter resolved to denounce the mate as an 
accomplice whenever he should bave the chance. 
The poor captain was much too simple and straight- 
forward a sailor to make out what was going on in 
the brain of his mate. 

California being the destination, the mate thought 
it best, after thinking the matter over, to persuade 
Black Dick that the likeliest way of evading sus- 
Picion was to go in with oil. But the Mary Ann 
was clean. The bushranger pointed out to the mate, 
when he suggested that they should try to catch a 
fish or two, taat they had been returning to Hobart- 
town without oil, and naturally asked why they 
could not goin the same condition into San Fran- 
cisco, the capital of California. The mate pointed 
out that the ship belonged to Hobart-town, that it 
was natural they should go there, in order to see 
their friends, and give an account to the owners of 
the ship; but that in California, the circumstance of 
a southern ship going so far out of her course would 
be suspicious. However, the mate did not press his 
point; be was not very certain that any good end 
could be gained by it. His moderation and want of 
eagerness made the bushranger think the more fav- 
orably of the plan, and at length determine that the 
advice should be taken. 

When the captain learned that the ship was to be 
put a little out of her course in order that they 
might come upon whaling-ground, his spirits im- 
proved wonderfully. The old fisher’s instinct awak- 
ened in him at once. 

Everything was got ready for the purposes of the 
chase. The men were told that their best chance of 
getting safely into San Francisco was to take with 
them a cargo which should give them the appear- 
ance of having been about a lawful pursuit. I don’t 
know what wasin the mate’s head at the time he 
made the suggest.on which had been adopted, or 
whether he had formed any definite plan. I am in- 
clined to think he had not. Possibly he thought 
that the great point to be aimed at wasthe gaining 
of time. He knew that the colonial government 
would be quite certain to send a man-of-war after 
them, and that the pursuer would most likely think 
California was the proposed destination of the run- 
aways. On the other hand, to meet with whales 
they would have to go somewhat out of the ordinary 
course to California, because, though landsmen are 
generally unaware of the fact, ships usnally keep 
within very narrow tracks, and very seldom strike 
out a new course for themselves. 

As a set-off to the disadvantages of leaving the 
ordinary track, the mate considered it probable that 
on the whaling-ground they might meet with other 
vessels, by the help of which he might get a chance 
of sending a message to an English man-of-war. 

The captain was in high glee at the prospect of 
sport. The mate took everything very easily, as 
everybody thought, and meantime was puzzling his 
brains as to what course be should adopt to make 
other people aware of the true state of affairs on 
board the Mary Ann. 





In a few days, the joyfal cry was beard announc- 
ing that a fish was in sight. A boat was lowered ; 
the captain was placed in it, with an equal number 
of ex-convicts and ordinary sailors as his crew. The 
convicts, however, carried pistols; for they were by 
no means inclined to trust the rest. I need not de- 
scribe the chase. Melville has done it so well, that it 
is almost presumption in any one else to attempt it. 
They were successful. The convicts soon became 
enamored of its excitement, its fine sport, and the 
risk. It was as exciting as bushranging, and quite as 
dangerous. Then, too, they had from one day’s 
work obtained three hundred pounds’ worth of oil, 
A few such days’ work, and they would have some- 
thing to sell when they reached California. The 
latter was the argument which told most on some of 
the men; but Black Dick shook his head. He want- 
ed to be in port before it was at all likely that any 
news of their capture of the vessel had preceded 
them. 

A day or two morejof such sport as they had had, 
and they could go into Czlifornia with a good pre- 
tence. 

The next day, as an observation showing their 
position had been entered, while the captain was 
marking their latitude and longitude on the chart, 
according to the daily custom on board ship, the 
mate took advantage of the momentary absence of 
the bushranger—who, althorgh he put more trust in 
the mate than in anybody else, yet never allowed 
the observations to be taken, or the entries in the 
log or on the chart to be entered, out of his presence 
—to make him notice how near they would be to a 
certain island, which was then one of the naval 
stations of her majesty in the South Pacific. 

The poor lad Charley continued to be ill-treated. 
Every kind of petty oppression which the ill-will of 
bad men could suggest was heaped upon him. His 
life was a long misery. He bad insufficient food and 
insufficient yest; he was rope’s-ended without the 
smallest compunction; he was exposed to all weath- 
ers, and was at every ruffian’s beck and call. 

Next day, another whale was sighted. The boat 
was lowered, a similar crew placed in her, and the 
pursuit began. The fish (as the whale—in defiance 
of naturalists—is called by sailors) led them a long 
chase; so long that they lost sight of the ship alto- 
gether, and but for the fact that the Mary Ann 
followed in the direction which they had taken, they 
would bave had great difficulty in finding their way 
back. 

The late return, however, suggested a plan to the 
mate which he thought wight be put into execution. 
If the captain, when steering the whaler, could again 
manage to get out of sight of the ship, he might con- 
trive not to be seen again, and to make his way to 
that island, where, as we have seen, he was pretty 
sure to find an English man-of-war. 

There were many difficulties in the way. The 
captain was not the man who could readily take a 
hint; he must be directly communicated with. Ac- 
cordingly, as the ship’s calculations were being made 
next day, when the mate was asked by the captain 
to check his working, the former wrote upon the 
slate, ‘‘ Lose yourself, and make cff for the island.” 
The captain had the sense, after reading the mes- 
sage, to turn the slate, and take the opportunity of 
atterwards rubbing out the writing without arousing 
the suspicion of the convict captuin, who had been 
seated at the opposite side of the cabin table while 
this had been going on. f 

When the ship’s position was marked on the chart, 
the mate laid his rule quite naturally on the course 
which would lead from the spot the ship then occu- 
pied to the island. ‘* West by north exactly,” was 
the involuntary remark of the captain. 

That same day the boat was manned again. The 
crew was composed of three convicts—who, accord- 
ing to custom and for fear of an attack, were armed 
—and five cf the crew of the Mary Ann. Charley was 
put in, in order to take the place of the harpoon- 
thrower at the oar, when the whale had been 
reached. 

From the moment they left the ship, the mate 
determined that he would do his utmost to get the 
Mary Ann under the notice of the man-of-war on 
the station. He went below, leaving the bushranger 
in charge, in order that he might have the sleep to 
which, in the ordinary routine of the ship’s work, he 
was entitied. Before getting into his berth he gave 
one more look seaward, and though he could not by 
this time see the boat, he saw something else which 
he thought would favor his purpose. The boat had 
started to go in a westerly direction, that, of course, 
being the direction in which the whale bad been 
seen; the mate, however, saw now, what perhaps no 
one else observed—certainly none of the convicts— 
that the school of whales had turned south, and must 
have long since caused the men in the boat, which 
could not be seen from the ship’s deck, to alter her 
course. Ordinarily, the ship, instead of being al- 
lowed to follow gently to the west, so as to aid the 
boat, would have altered her course, and gone where 
occasional clouds of spray stowed that the whales 
had gone. The mate, however, did not want the 
ship’s course altered, and so went to sleep with a 
contented mind. Two hours later he came on deck, 
asked Black Dick—who had constituted himeelf cap- 
tain in the meantime—whether anything had been 
seen of the boat; learned that no one had observed 
her, but that she was supposed to be buta little way 
ahead; and then expressed his fear that, from 4 
slight change which had occurred in the wind, the 
whales might have led the boat in another direction. 
Tho bushranger was a little alarmed at the sugges- 
tion, because he could not afford to lose the beat’s 
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sight to-morrow, we must make for land.” 
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crew, inasmuch as it was almost necessary to have 
some of the five seamen who were in her to manage 
the vessel. The day drew toa close, and no signs of 
the boat were to be seen. A man was sent to the 
masthead to keep a lookout, but he could see noth- 
ing of her. The mate ad vised that they should lie 
to for the night, and keep lights burning at the mast- 
head. He felt that this could safely be done for his 
purpose, as he believed the boat to be consideratly 
distant from them. One suggestion was so reason- 
, able that it covered the other. Accordingly, the ship 
lay to. The crew felt pretty sure that the boat would 
be with them by morning. Morning came, and there 
was no sign of her. Black Dick grew anxious; 80, 
too, did the mate. A consultation was held, and it 
was agreed that the best thing to do was to cruise 
about during the day, and keep a lockout for the 
missing boat. The mate took good care that they 
should make Jong tacks northward, and very short 
ones southward. The landsmen were quite unable 
to see anything suspicious in what was being done; 
and the sailors were quite content, as they generally 
are, to trust undoubtingly the management of the 
ship to their superior officer. Apparently, the ship 
was making a series of irregular circles round a given 
point; really, she was making a series of ellipses 
round a point, which was moving at each ellipse 
more tothe north. Ellipse atter ellipse was made, 
and as the hours passed away, looks more and more 
anxious were cast round the horizon; still the boat 
was not to be seen. 

The boat, on leaving the chip, had made off rapid- 
ly towards the whales; but sbe had had a long chase, 
and the captain had not atten pted to shorten it. In 
the end, they were euccessful. A whale was har- 
pooned, lanced and killed, ard then fir the first 
time the men became clearly conscious that the ship 
was not in sight. They concluded, of course, that 
they had come a long way; but the whalers had been 
placed in a sim ilar difficulty before, and were cer- 
tain that the morning would show them the Mary 
Ann in sight. They had a stock of provisions which 
would last them three or four days, and therefore 
made themselves as comfortable as they could, keep- 
ing watch in turns. 

The night passed pleasantly enough. In such 
latitudes, sleep in the open air is the pleasantest 
kind of sleep, and but fur the slightly cramped posi- 
tions in which they had to lie, they had little cause 
to regret that they were not on board ship. 

Morning came; but, to their astonishment and dis- 
appointment, the ship was not in sight. Still, it was 
probable that she would cruise about during the day, 
and before night would sight them. The day pass- 
ed wearily; all the men keeping an anxious lookout, 
and notie more anxious than the captain. They 
hoped, he feared, that the Mary Ann would be sight- 
ed. As the day wore on, and no signs appeared, the 
men, and especially the ex-bushrangers, began to 
be seriously uneasy. The captain was shrewd enough 
todo nothing to make them less uneasy. At night 
he told them that he must take charge of the small 
cask of water and the little stock of provisions, 
“ Because,” said he, “ if the Mary Ann is not in 


The three convicts were suspicious at once. Sus- 
picion is about the only quality which men of this 
class have in common. Forty soldiers will overawe 
four thousand convicts, The reason is, that there is 
not a convict who does not believe that ifhe were to 
prop l any sch of resistance to his fellow, the 
plot would be instantly revealed. The convict sus- 
pects everybody; his fellows, perbayps, worse than all 
others. The instant, therefore, the captain men- 
tioned his proposal, they suspected treachery. In 
truth, the matter was much more serious to them 
than to the sailors. If by chance they fell in with 
an English man-of-war, although at present no one 
but the captain had the most remote notion that 
there was any possibility of such an occurrence, and 
it became known that they were ex-convicts, they 
would be put in irons, and at once sent back to Van 
Diemen’s Land, where death would be the penalty of 
their offences. The rest of the boat’s crew, however, 
agreed with the captain. High words ensued. The 
three convicts were armed, and the five sailors un- 
armed; but the captain had near him the ship’s 
lances, and the convicts must have felt that a con- 
flict would be a hezardous thing. $ 

Night came, and no sign of the ship. Suspicion 
was now in every one’s breast. There was no sleep 
that night for any one except poor Charley, who, 
worn out by the hard work he had on the first day, 
and less influenced by suspicion than the rest, slept 
as soundly as if in his berth. 

Morning came—the second morning—and no signs 
were yet visible. The sailors advised that they should 
make at once for land, but the convicts opposed. 
Wearily the hours passed away. Half-provisions 
were served out; the convicts proposed that half 
even of that amount only should be given to Charley, 
but the others stood by him. 

Night approached, and with the same tale; no ship 
in sight. Even the convicts began to see that the 
best thing to do was to make for land. If there were 
the choice of two deaths, any would be better than 
Starvation. Besides, they might meet with -some 
other ship, or with their own; or even on land they 
might, and probably would, be perfectly safe. They 
agreed to take turns in watching during this night, 
two being always on watch, a convict and a sailor. 
The rest slept. f 

When morning came, they were all of one mind; 
they must now aim at land. The captain thought 
he could hit it. ‘The best thing they could do at any 








So the boat’s head was put landwards, and the 
men pulled with a will. By night, however, they 
were nearly worn out. They had gone, according to 
the captain’s calculation, about one-third of the dis- 
tance. 

The quantity of provisions distributed was reduced 
again. The reduction told on their labors next day; 
they dragged wearily at their oars; their strength 
was failing them for want of food. 

The next day and the fifth passed, and on each 
succeeding one the distance got over was smaller 
than on the preceding Some of the men could take 
very short spells at the oar; Charley, shorter than 
any of the rest. The caytain took his turn, and 
managed eo well that but for the fact that each one 
lived in view of the rest, they would have suspected 
him of baving a secret supply of food. 

On the night of the fifth day, the convicts madea 
rush at the food, anda tight took place. No one, 
however, was wounded severely. The sailors were 
unwilling to shed blood; the convicts were afraid to 
make open war. They knew that without the help 
of the captain at any rate, they could never hope to 
reach the land. Onthe morning of the sixth day, 
one man, a sailor, and Charley were so far useless 
that they could only lie in the bottom of the boat. 
Charley was quite senseless, almost lifeless. The 
convicts would probably have made open war but for 
the absolnte necessity of not losing the captain. 
Noon came. Land was sighted—land, land! Land 
where water could be had—land where food might 
be procured! Frantically they expended their fail- 
ing strength in endeavors to reach it suddenly. 
Gradually they could distinguish the low line of 
green, and beneath it a strip of yellow sand, becom- 
ing more and more distinct to their view. No houses 
could be nade out. The men were in raptures; the 
captain, however, was disappointed, although he did 
his best not to show bis disappointment. What he 
had looked out most anxiously for was a ship; that 
be could not see. There was just one hope for him; 
there might be one on the opposite side of the 
island. 

Then one of the convicts drew his pistol, and swore 
with a grest oath that they should not go a boat’s 
length farther until he knew what wes going to be 
done. ‘Were they going to split? He wasn’t 
going to be sent back to Australia; he might as well 
fight it out there. If they won, well, they could tell 
their own tale; they could be a whaler’s crew that 
had lost their ship; and if they lost, they could 
only be killed.” 

The other convicts joined with him, and there was 

every probability of a terrible fight. 
-The danger was put anend to by a sailor. “He 
did not want to split. They had al shared alike in 
the boat, and they might as well keep their tongues 
still.” They were now sufficiently strong to dictate 
their own terms. The other two sailors at once 
promised not to mention to any Europeans that they 
were runaways. Charley was too exhausted to be 
capable of understanding what was going on. Once 
or twice the captain had looked anxiously to see 
whether he still breathed. Extreme exhaustion had 
followed his hard work and rough usage, and he lay 
like one dead. 

The captain only remained. At first, he would not 
consent to make any promise. Angry words passed ; 

istols were but all were against him. They 
talked of throwing ‘him overboard, since bis know- 
ledge was no longer indispensable. At last, under 
heavy threats, he consented to be silent so long as he 
should be on the island they were approaching. No 
threats could extort any promise beyond that. Per- 
haps the captain consented the more readily because 
he saw no signof European civilization. He was 
afraid he had missed the island he was aiming at. 

By sunset the men were near the shore. Native 
canoes pulled off in wonder at the visitors arriving 
in so smalla ship. Soon food and water were pro- 
cured, and the men stood once again on land. The 
visitors were made to understand that there were 
white men on the island, though a few miles away. 
The gentile Polyresians treated the hungry fellows 
well. Twosmall huts were set aside for their use. 
Two days paseed, and then all were sufficiently re- 
covered, with the exception of the boy, to prepare for 
their journey across the island. They had founda 
native who could speak a little English; he told them 
that there were only two or three small vessels at the 
island, and that the big ships were all at sea. This, 
of course, was excellent news for the convicts, but 
dismal enough for the captain. 

We may hasten over the journey across the island. 
The boy Charley was not strong enough to accom- 
pany the rest. The old captain determined that he 
would send help to him as soon as ever he should 
meet with Europeans. 

They reached the small English settlement. There 
were a few English sailors who had been left on 
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one or two merchant-settlers with their families. 
They welcomed the shipwrecked crew, as they be- 
lieved them to be, as Englishmen in such circum- 
stances always do. 

A small sandal-wood vessel was going to leave the 
island in aday or two for Honololu. The convicts 
were glad of the chance of going with her, since it 
would be easy enough probably to find a ship trom 
that port to California, and the Australians believed 
they would have a good chance of getting a pas- 
sage to Van Diemen’s Land. They accordingly 
were all ready to take the passage which was offered 
them. 

Charley was left to the care of the Europeans. 





rate was to try; all agreed in that. 
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Before the little vessel weighed anchor, he was suf- 


| still reach Oalifornia before the Mary Ann—would 


shore in the hospital, a small body of marines, and . 


ficiently recovered to have started on his journey 
across the island ; but she had sailed before he reach- 
ed the settlement. The captain had at first deter- 
mined to remain behind, on the chance of the arrival 
of a man-of-war which might go in chase of the 
Mary Ann. 

He concluded it would be better to go with the rest. 
If he could get a quick sailer at Honolulu, be might 


be able to give notice to the authorities, and to be 
prepared to apprehend the runaways when his own 
tlow-sailing ship arrived. Then, too, if be had re- 
mained behind, the convicts would at once have sus- 
pected him, and might have persuaded the captain 
of the little schooner to change his plans. 

The little vessel sailed, well stocked with pro- 
visions, and the shipwrecked crew especially well 
fitted out by the kindly hands of their countrymen. 
On the same day, the sick boy Charley was brought 
into the settlement by the men who had been sent 
over for him, He had not been in the settlement 
one hour before every one in it knew the character of 
the men by whom the Mary Ann had been seized, the 
particulars of her seizure, the real story of the whal- 
ing crew, and every particular about the voyage, 
with the exception of his own ill-treatment. 

A consultation was held at once. The inhabitants 
did what Englishmen always do in cases of difficulty 
—they called a public meeting. Thirty Europeans 
were got together, the lieutenant in charge, who was 
acting-governor, was put in the chair; and then, 
after the manner of their fathers, at any time dur- 
ing the last fifteen hundred years, probably longer, 
if we are to believe Tacitus, they sought wisdom in 
the multitude of counsellors. 

The problem to be solved was, how to ‘catch, first, 
the boat; secondly, the Mary Ann. Some suggested 
a search for the man-of-war, which had but recently 
lett the station, to be made by despatching to 


meanwhile, had been thinking what was best to be | 
done, and had secretly made up his mind that almost 
their only chance of outstripping the pursuers who 
were probably after them was to abandon the Mary 
Ann altogether, and gain possession of a vessel which 
vould sail quicker, Hitherto, they had carefally 
kept out of the way of the few vessels which they had 
sighted. They determined now to make an attack 
on the first suitable to their purposes which they 
should see. Black Dick would add piracy to the 
list of his qualifications for the hemped cord. ; 
The first vessel sighted after the calm by the Mary 
Ann was the little Sandal-wood. She was seen at | 
the stern of the Mary Ann in early morning, and as 
day advanced, became more and more distinct. . This 
alone was proof that she was a quicker safler than 
the whaler. She was gaining on them greatly, She 
was a small schooner, very built, car- | 
rying a large spread of sail, — construct- 
ed for speed in tropical seas 

The mate, who had learned the plans of the con- 
victs, was in fear. His plan of capture bya man-of- — 
war was at an end; his delays of the Mary Ann were 
fruitless. The captors of the whaler were going to 


to their purpose, 
Black Dick called the five convicts around him, — 
and the men arranged for the capture of the vessel. 
They would make signals to her, mana whaleboat, 
and, adopting the ruse which they had already found — 
to be successful in the capture of the whaler, take — 
possession of her. : 


likely there would be more than four or five men on 
board. But he was puzzled to make out what the — 





the islands where sbe was likeliest to have called. 
This design, however, had to be abandoned. It was 
doubtfal whether the man-of-war would have called 
at any of the islands lying near; and, even if she 
had, much valuable time would be lost, during 
which both vessels would be making their way to 
their destinations. The suggestion finally hit upon 
was to send a small schooner which was in the har- 
bor in pursuit. She was to carry as many men as 
could be spared from the settlement, so that they 
might be prepared for a fight with the convicts if 
they should come up with them. It was soon found 
that, from the sailors who had been left in hospita!, 
added to more belonging to the schooner, a crew 
could be obtained of a dozen men. Half a dozen 
marines volunteered to go likewise. The night was 
spent in preparations. Provisions were taken on 
board in quantities sufficiently large to accommodate 
her large crew. A gun which had been left on shore 
by a man-of-war was placed on board. The little 
settlement was alive with preparations during the 
whole of the following day. In the evening, her 
crew went on board, taking with them, at his own 
desire, Charley, and she weighed anchor. 

On board the Sandal-wood, as the little trader sent 
in pursuit was called, there was all the excitement of 
a long chase. Every eye searched the horizon care- 
fully during each successive day, with the view of 
catching sight of the Mary Ann; and when at the 
end of the long weck she was seen, every one felt as 
much delight as the hunter feels when be has sighted 
his prey. The gun bad been prepared, so as to be of 
use if needed in attacking. The decks ofthe whaler 
were three or four feet at least higher out of the 
water than those cf the Sandal-wood, so that board- 
ing would be extremely dangerous. It was consid- 
ered that the best way would be to _mancuvre the 
little vessel, bring the gun to bear, and fire away 
until the enemy surrendered, and sent their men on 
board in their own boat. 

And now, we must transfer ourselves to the Mary 
Ann. From the day on which the leader of the 
escaped convicts had concluded that the boat was 
lost, he began to be suspicious of the mate. The 
missing boat might have gone to the bottom; but 
then, on the other hand, she might have met with 
some other ship, or possibly even have reached land. 
It she had fajlen in with another whaler or merchant- 
ship, or, a8 was possible, with a man-of-war, or if she 
had reached land, one of two things was pretty cer- 
tain to happen—either that men-of-war would be 
quickly in pursuit, or that they would be on their 
way tointercept them on the American coast. Black 
Dick examined the mate very closely, and it required 
all that officer’s ability not to show that he knew 
more of the incident than he chose to tell. Six dxys 


find the missing boat. At length, fearful of being 
intercepted cff the Californian coast, the ship’s head 
was turned towards that coast, and the Mary Ann 
; resumed her voyage. 


the calm waters, scarcely rufiled by the light breezes, 
of the Pacific. 
The bushrangers grew niore and more impatient. 


b was doing. Little details connected with 
the way in which the ship was managed put him on 
the alert. Clearly she was well handled. Could 
there be any hope of—? No: she had answered the 
signals in the usual way. 

A slight movement in her sails showed him that 
she was for some strange purpose or other, going to 
tack. In truth, she was preparing to tack, in order 
to come round 8» as to bring ber gun to bear. 


mate, who was, of course, to be left on board the ~ 
Mary Ann, looking towards the schooner, observed 
that there had been a change of purpose. 


surprised at the lowering of the whaleboat. Possi- 
bly they were out of provisions. But in such cases 
signals are usually made. Charley suggested to him 


lieutenant prepared to receive them. Every man was 
armed; the marines were sent below: All but four 


but lounged about lazily after the manner of the 
men whom they wished to imitate. 


deck; at the most, a short, easy fight with unpre- 


would be theirs, and then let English men-of-war do 
their worst. 

They were within hailing distance. 

‘* What ship is that?’’ cried the convict leader. 

“ The Sandal-wood.” 

“Throw us a rope; we are coming on board.” 

A rope was lowered ; the boat made fast alongside. 
One aiter another the men swung themselves on 
board. They stood together for an instant, and 
Black Dick cried, ** Now for it!’ and knocked one of 
the seamen down, while he and the rest ——— 
pistols, and made a rush at the rest. 

But at that moment there was another rush. Men 
armed with the queen’s weapons came forth under 
the shelter of the little boat which was placed on deck, 
from the shelter of the bulwarks, and from the cabin. 
For an instant there was a panic. The convicts had 
never thought of the possibility of catching a Tartar. 
Cutlasses gleamed before them. A short, flerve strug- 
gle one wan after another belonging to the boat’s 
crew disabled, a desperate tussle with the convict 
captain, whose pistol was literally cut out of his 
hand, anil the convicte were overpowered. They 
were placed in irons, and carefully guarded. We 
may pass over the scene which took place when the 
men saw Charley, The leaders of the gang were se- 
cured. All that remained tobe done was to catch up 
with the little vessel in which the captain of the 


had been lost in waiting about in vain endéavors to | whaler and the whaleboat’s crew had taken their 


passage to Honolulu, and then to deliver the whuvle 
ofthe prisoners to the first man-of-war they could 
find, to bé sent back to Van Diemen’s Land. In this 


But the winds were light, and | the Sandal-wood was fortunate; in two days, she fell 
the heavy, slow-sailing whaler—a capital ship for | in with a man-of-war. Her majesty’s ship had chosen 
rough Antarctic seas—made very slow progress over | to board the vessel bound for Honolulu, and the cap- 


tain had, in spite of threats from the men, bolily 
denounced his three fellow-passengers. He and the 
rest of the whaleboat’s crew were accordingly trans- 


For three entire days the ship lay becalmed. The | ferred to the man-of-war, the captain as a tree Man 
calm fretted the men; they chafed under the inac- | who had been ill-used; the three convicts as prison- 
tion; they could bear anything but rest. They want- | ers. She then made a search for the whaler, and 
ed to travel at the most rapid pace possible to man, | came up with ber as we have seen in charge of a 
and here they were kept idle, motionless. They | British officer. 

cursed the calm in language which in the perfect 
stillness—the stillness which may be felt of a tropi- | tralia, where they paid fall penalty for their mis- 
cal calm—even occasionally appalled themselves. | deeds. 
And when the wind did at last come to putan end to 
this wearisome and anxious suspense, it blew so | Char'ey found themeelves, on their return to Hubart- 


The whole of the prisoners were taken off to Aus- 


The captain and his crew were again in sule 
possession of the Mary Ann; and the mate and 








lightly, and the ship travelled so sluwly, that the | town, the heroes of the hour. 


The lieutenant on board the Sandal-wood had been 


were ordered to hide themselves behind the bul- | 
warks. The four or five on deck showed no arms, © 


As the whaleboat approached, the hopes of the © 
bushrangers ran high. This was exactly the vessel — 
they wanted. A quiet pull to her side, a haul to her — 


pared men, throwing one or two overboard, and she — 


men’s anxiety was scarcely relieved. Thei ys 



















































escape by means of another unpunished pices 
villany. As he saw the schooner ap) 3 
recognized only too well that she was exactly 


The mate was compelled to admit that it was un- — : 


4 


Just then the whaler’s boat was lowered. The | | 


that they were going to attempt a capture. The j|- : 
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THIS AND THAT. 

It is with almost a feeling of shame that we read 
in our exchanges, from various parts of the country, 
the words of growling and discontent about the dis- 
tribution of patronage, the complaint being that in 
some places others beside Republicans were getting 
atrifis, By such as thus dispute it is evidently held 

that the success of Republican principles means the 
monopoly of every office by Republicans, and that 
the nation is run expressly that they may obtain 
them. Admitting that the principle of distributing 
office to the party is correct, because it has been so 
long followed, the contest to secure every place down 
to the meanest, is so contemptible that decent people 
do not advocate it. The idea of removing a watch- 
man from the custom-house or a carpenter from the 
navy-yard on account of his politics isa very absurd 
one, and we are sorry that the Kepublican party has 
80 demeaned itself in this respect by listening to the 
ones who are clamorous for their places. But if this 
is mean in national matters, how small it is in towns 
where the party line is drawn in the choice of town 
officers or in the enjoyment of any trifling town emol- 
ument. Where people of a town alike pay taxes, it 
would seem that one party had as much right to a 
position or to benefits as another; but no, the iron 
rule is applied, and the minority excluded. We have 
been amused at the controversy that has recently 


grown in a New England city out of the question of 


bestowing the town printing—whether it should be 
given to the lowest bidder, or whether it should go 
toa party paper. The ground taken on the second 
proposition was that it should go to the Republican 
press because the Republican party was in power, 
and not a thought beyond this was entertained. It 
was decided for the other side, and the printing 
awarded to the lowest bidder, though it fell on a 
Republican press. We hope and trust that Mr. 
Jenckes may get his bill through Congress creating a 
change in this respect, or anything that will break 
up a system of removals and appointments that is 
injuring the government and bringing it into ridicule 
through incompetent officials. The press should 
never lend itself to so mean a purpose as to advocate 
the existing state of things, and it would not were it 
not reaping some benefit therefrom. Ifa party press 
is zealous in advocacy of proscription, five times in 
six the reason therefor may be seen in the advertis- 
ing column, or in some fat place outside—there is a 
grindstone turning somewhere. 


Dr. Samuel Kneeland, of this city, quotes the West- 
minster Gazette against the abuse of physical exer- 
cise. The Gazette says: ‘*Thoee who have gone 
through the severest training become, in the end, 
dull, listless, stupid, subject to numerous diseases 
and in many instances the ultimate victims of glut- 
tony and drunkenness. Their unnatural vigor sel- 
dom lasts more than five years. It was especially re- 
marked by the Greeks, that no one who in boyhood 
won the prize at the Olympic games, ever distinguish- 


ceeding almost to an entire indifference to physical 
exercise, we rush to an extreme that threatens to 
make us a people of athletesor of cripples, our youth 
aiming, each, to bea Hercules, “ willing to be dunces 
if their arms and loins be strong. Hence base-ball, 
and cricket, and boat clubs; hence the huge dumb- 


! 





bells and Indian clubs, which strain and fatigue 
muscles, and lay the foundation for many diseases of 
the limbs and internal organs.” He imputes the in- 
cre«se of bernia to this cause, and says “ we are not 
all the same, either mentally or physically, and ex- 
ercise, like food and study, must be graduated ac- 
cording to the power of the individual. This dis- 
tinction is generally overlooked, and a puny boy 
emulates the strong, subjects himself to the same 
vigorous ¢ffurts, and finds himself with distorted 
joints, rupture and incipient disease of the blood-ves- 
sels, while his more athletic rival becomes a better 
conditioned animal by the exercise.” Dr. K., how- 
ever, believes in the exercise properly taken; ’tis the 
quantity of the exercise that hurts. 


Moore’s journal, ‘‘ Good Health,” contains an article 
which, in this day of prohibition, shows great te- 
merity, recommending the planting of orcbards of 
apples! It claims that apples, as articles of food, are 
nutritious and easy of digestion. A good mellow ap- 
ple is digested in an bour after the eating and also 
aids in digesting other food. They are good fur des- 
sert, and should supply the place of much pastry and 
other deleterious things that are eaten. In old times 
an apple orchard was regarded a great advantage, 
and the bins were full of pippins and russets - the 
best fruit of that dGay—and twenty barrels of cider 
would be horsed for domestic use, of which all, old 
and young, drank—but the fanatical idea obtained in 
Masrachusetts that cider was a monstrous evil, and 
a crusade was waged against it, resulting in many 
places in the destruction of apple orchards and the 
overthrow of the cider delusion, inaugurating the 
rum dynasty. It seems to us that not much ofa point 
was gained by this, for we never knew habits of in- 
toxication induced by however so free a use of cider, 
end when the indulgence in that was denied, the 
stronger fluid took its place. Men took to rum as 
ducks take to water, and then came prohibition, and 
the whole train of evils that grew out of it, ending, 
however, in legal vindication of cider. But the vin- 
dication comes too late to save the good old orchards, 
and the farmers look with ruefal faces on the ruin 
that their narrow judgment permitted. But like 
Sawson’s hair, which grew again, the orchards may 
be renewed, and, as far as possible the old apple 
regime may be established again. In that regime, 
however, was an element of cheapness, which never 
can be renewed. Five barrels of apples or cider 
could then be laid in where we may Jay in one now. 
This difference we pay for the luxurious experi- 
ences we have had and are having, as a nation, and 
ae a tribute to the genius of trade, that knows more 
than we, and manages, by some mystery to pocket 
all we canearn. By the way, in the article to which 
we have alluded is the quotaion, ‘‘ Comfort me with 
apples, for I am sick.” It should read, ‘‘ Comfort me 
with apples, stay with me flagons, for I am sick of 
love.” 


A THIEF WANTED. 


A charch in Rome was recently robbed of a chalice 
set in rubies and a valuable pyx presented by the 
pope, who was naturally indignant, and ordered the 
thief to be found at any cost. The Chief of Police 
sent for a noted burglar just out of prison, and said to 
bim, “ It is you who have just robbed the church of 
St. Petronio?” ‘No, excellency,” cried the thief, 
with all the energy of conscious innocence. ‘ I don’t 
care for your denial. I want a thief, and take you 
up.” “But that is very unjust, excellency!”’ 
“Agreed. Would you think I was acting more fairly 
by you if I said a hundred scudi for you and your 
liberty, if you tell me who the thieves are, and where 
the otjects they have stolen are deposited? For that 
you know all this I am certain.” ‘‘A hundred scudi,” 
murmured the scoundrel, with a knowing glance, as 
the marquis motioned him from his presence, under 
the guard of some policemen in plain clothes. An 
hour later, the four criminals who had committed the 
robbery were in custody, and the chalice and pyx 
restored. Cardinal Randi, half an hour afterwards, 
had the satisfaction of placing the missing treasures 
in the pope’s hands. 








A LUCKY GAMBLER. 

The Maltese gentleman who broke the bank at 
Baden in 1867 has had a run of luck at Homberg. 
On the very day of his arrival he won $20 000, which 
the liveried servants of the kursal carried over to the 
Bank of Commerce and deposited to his credit. The 
strangest part of this gossip is that the Maltese mil- 
lionaire, from the first hour of his arrival, declared 
he “ felt” that he should win a large sum on the 
anniversary of the day when, in 1867, he carried off 
£12,720 at one swoop. And win he did, that very 
day, and at the same hour; the sum won by him be- 
ing so large as to encumber the table to a degree that 
almost prevented the other players from finding room 
to lay down theirstakes. The bystanders who crowd 
around him are astounded at his telling them before- 
hand whether the croupjer will turn up the winning 
or the losing color; and not the most trifling mistake 
from inadvertence ever passes unnoticed by him. 
Whether he wins or loses, he never plays more than 
one hour each day; and he is very generous to the 
needy. 
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For THE Poor.—Ata collection lately made at a 
charity fair, a young lady offered the plate toa rich 
man noted for hisstinginess. ‘I have nothing,” was 
his curt answer. “ Then take something, sir,” she 
replied. ‘ You know I am begging for the poor.” 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BALLADS OF NEW EXGLAND, BY JOHN GREEN- 
LEAF WHITTIER. With Illustrations. Bueton: 
Fields, Osguod & Co. 

This work may successfully contest the palm with 
any American publication. It is a production of 
marvellous beauty, on which all pains and expense 
have been lavished to make it the crowning book of 
the season. As a specimen of printing, it has no 
superior, the type clear and elegant, on tinted paper, 
and the illustrations as beautifal as copper-plate. 
The publishers state that the landscape illustrations 
of the volume, both principal and accessory, have 
been drawn chiefly from sketches made by Mr. Hen- 
ry Fenn, who visited for the purpose the scenes of the 
poems; and these are commended in a note by Mr. 
Whittier that is appended. Almost every page has 
an appropriate ilicstration, by some one of many of 
the best artiste of the country, and every one is 
worthy the position it occupies as an illustration. 
These ballads are deserving so superb a dress; and 
though Mr. Whittier is of a class that eschews out- 
ward decoration, he must feel grateful at the honor 
done his gems in giving them so rare a setting. It 
must be regarded the leading gift book of the season, 
and a better cannot be conceived for such purpose. 


HisTORY OF JOSEPH BONAPARTE, King of Naples 
and Italy. By John 8. C. Abbott author of The 
Hiatory of Napoleon Bonaparte,” “The French 
Revolution,” etc. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


The life of Joseph Bonaparte, the elder brother of 
the Great Emperor, will be interesting to Americans, 
as he was for a long time a resident of this country, if 
not a citizen, end dearly loved our institutions. The 
work is designed by Mr. Abbot for the general read- 
er, and is therefore concise and comprehensive, 
avoiding details, but clearly showing the worth of his 
sulject—a good man ingrain—apnd worthy of a re- 
spectfal and loving recognition. For sale by A. Wil- 
liams & Co. 

A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR BFGINNFRS. By William 

Henry Waddell, Protessor of “Ancient Languages 


in the University of Georgia.”” New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 


Precisely what its name im porte—a book for begin- 
nerse—nothing more, nothirg less. Thus says its 
preface. The author is a distinguished teacher of 
Greek, and has given his ripened experience in pro- 
ducing a book for the schoolboy’s use that seems to us 
to meet a positive need. Forsale by A. Williams & Co. 


SoFNES OF CLERICAL LIFE. By George Eliot. 
Harper’s Library Edition. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


These charming stories, with the addition of Silas 
Marner, form another volume of Harper’s elegant 
edition of George Eliot’s novels. For sale by A. 
Williams & Co. 


PEG WOFFINGTON, CHRISTIE JOHNSON AND OTH- 
FR STORIES. By Chas. Reade, author of “ Foul 
Play,” etc. Paper covers. 


THE MINISTER’S WIFE. By Mrs. Oliphant, author 
of Miss Majoribanks,” “ The Perpetual Curate,” 
etc. No. 330 Library of Select Novels. ? 
The above, from Harper & Brothers, for sale by A. 

Williams & Co. 

BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR DECEMBER. 
Published by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 63 Congress 
street, ton, Mass. An illustra Magazine, 
devoted to literature, amusement, and all that is 
good’and useful. Price, 15 cents a copy, or $1.50 
per year. 

The December number of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE is 

a good specimen for the close of the 30th volume. 

Onward and upward has been the course of this pop- 

ular serial, and onward it must continue, until it is 

in the hands of hundreds of thousands of the reading 
portion of the public. It is cheap, but good, with 
such a table of contents that even the most fastidious 
must be pleased. Jast look over what is in the De- 
cember number, and see what a treat is in store for 
those who subscribe or purchase at the periodical 
stores: ‘‘ Hon. J. L. Motley, Minister to England ;” 

“ Robin Hood ;” *‘ The Banks Estate,” Theodore Ar- 

nold; ‘“‘A Glimpse of the Last War,” George H. Coom- 

er; “ The Twentieth of December,” Esther Serle Ken- 

neth; ‘‘ He comes not,” Frederic R. Marvin; ‘“‘ How I 

was Scalped,” N. P. Darling; “ Barbara’s Love,” 

Miss Amanda M. Hale; ‘In the Arbor,” Anna M. 

Tomkins; “ Sent to the Tower,” A. J.; “‘How John 

Martin kept his Own,” James Franklin Fitts; 

‘¢ When the Roses were in Blossom,” E. E. Rexford; 

“A Timely Shot,” W. H. Macy; ‘‘ The First Crime,” 

John Ross Dix; ‘‘OuR YOuNG P£OPLE’s STORY- 

TELLER— Luck and Pluck; or John Oakley’s 

Inheritance,” Horatio Alger, Jr.; “ Little Flo in 

Dreamland,” J. J. Colbath; “‘ Santa Claus’s Cousin,” 

Miss Camilla Willian; ‘‘The Queen of the Gnomes,” 

Charles Follen Lee; ‘‘The Housewife;” “Curious 

Matters;” “‘ Facts and Fancies;” “The Adventures 

of a Newsboy”’- (Humorous Illustrations. ) 


Terms: $150 per year; seven copies, $9.00; thir- 
teen copies, $15.00. Or $1.25 for each copy where 
twelve or more copies are ordered, and a copy gratis 
for each club of twelve. It isnot necessary that all 
the copies ofa club should be addressed to one office, 
but may be made up from different towns. Single 
copies, 15 cents. Sold by all newsdealers. 


BALLOU’s MONTHLY for November contains on 
the first peee rtraits of ‘*‘ The Fature Rulers of Eu- 
rope.” The Bauks Estate ” is continued ; there are 
besides numerous charming stories. The publishers 
have fully red d their pr made at the com- 
mencement of the year, and given their patrons a 
first class periodical. The new serial com- 
menced in January next, will be from the pen of 
James Franklin Fitts, entitled “The Struggle for 
Maverick,” at which time new improvements will be 
made. Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, publishers. 

Middletown Constitution. 








Fashion and Gossip. 


Tae Most PorpuLaR WINTER Furs.—The cold 
weather has brought out furs, and the most popular, 
thas far, is the Mack Astracan. The Astracun, 
fringed with goat's hair and muff to match, consti. 
tutes the mort useful and economical set of furs which 
has been seen for a long time, because with such a 
set no other cloak is needed. The white Astracan 
cloaks are very fashionable for matinee and concert 
purposes; the black Astracan forms a much distin." 
guished street garment, but should always be worn 
with muff to match. There are also collars bordered 
with a deep fringe, which with the muff constitutes a 
handsome and inexpensive set tor those who do not 
want acloak. An ordinary cloak costs fifty dollars, 
a collar with cuffs in black or white Astracan, from 
fifteen totwenty. There are, however, complete sets 
this season finer than any ever displayed before, the 
surface of which has the appearance of satin moire, 
At first sight one would think the for had been press- 
ed by art and machinery into these beantiful designs; 
but in reality it is the natural appearance of the skin 
of @ very young or still-born animal, and the gar- 
ments are therefore considered very choice and 
rare. Mink is reduced in price from former seasons, 
and a very good set can now be obtained at from forty 
to fitty dollars. Ermine is as usual regarded as the 
“dress” fur. Children’s sets are com posed of either 
ermine, chinchilla or squirrel far. Chinchilla is the 
softest and prettiest for very little girls. The sets 
consist of straight coliar and pocket muff, ornament- 
ed with the head of the animals. There are also sets 
of Astracan, consisting of cape, c.l'ar and muff, the 
price of which is twelve dollars, 

French Hats —We learn from Paris that the 
Tyrolean bats have been the rage for some time back. 
By far the most distinguished are those of black felt, 
bordered with a double rouleau of black velvet, A 
wide ribbed ribbon passes round the crown and ter- 
mivates at the back with two fringed ends; a wide, 
equare jet buckle fastens it at the left side, and a 
bunch of black and white feathers is arranged to fall 
over the buckle. The Artagnone hat is made of 
pearl-gray felt; the crown is very high and pointed, 
and the brim is turned up with maroon velvet; a tor- 
sade of maroon velvet is twisted round the hat, and a 
large velvet bow is fastened above the ear, likewise a 
tuft of maroon and pearl-gray feathers. Hats, it is 
rumored, will be extensively worn by the e’egantes 
this winter, and the pretty Hogvenot hat is to be 
among the favorites; made in black velvet, it is em- 
inently becoming. The “‘ Entragues”’ hat is likewise 
@ success when made of black velvet bowi//onne, the 
brim looped up at the back, and a large. pearl-gray 
bow of ribbed ribbon with fringed cut ends is placed 
at the side. A tuft of pearl-gray feathers is so ar- 
ranged that they curl above the chignon. 

DELICATE DRESSES.—We recently saw a bridal 
travelling costume of rich silk the most delicate shade 
of pearl-color, and beautifully trimmed with the 
richest of velvet and white satin folds. The skirt had 
a wide flounce, set on in box plaits, with two folds of 
bias velvet a shade darker than the silk upon the 
lower part of the fi The fi was headed 
by a white satin cord that had a pretty effect. The 
overskirt was short and trimmed with fringe, and 
was gracefally festooned at the sides by bows of vel- 
vet. The baeque was close-fitting, and trimmed with 
two bias folds of velvet and white cord, to match the 
skirt. The sash was made with long pointed ends, 
the points finished with fringe. 

A delicate blue silk was made with two flounces 
scallopped, and bound with blue velvet a shade dark- 
er than the silk. The overskirt was trimmed with 
velvet and fringe, and looped up by rosettes of velvet. 
A dress of Metternich green was effectively trimmed 
with costly white lace. 





HomME AXD FoREIGN Gossip.—A jealous wife in 
New Orleans inepected a bouquet which her husband 
destined for a favorite danseuse, and discovered a 
little note expressing adoration, etc. Sbe substituted 
an invitation to dine at her house. The young wo- 
man came, but the husband was more surprised than 
pleased. —E. H. Wade is a Tennessee gentleman 
who is the father of 27 children by three wives, and 
yet not contented, has married again.——A young 
wife of 17, in Chicago, has got a divorce. She mar- 
ried a fellow who said he had $200,000 when he 
hadn’t acent. Besides that, he pinched her.——It is 
now common in Western fairs to offer a premium to 
the prettiest girl who shall be in attendance.— What 
a valuable head a woman must have who has fifteen 
hundred dollars’ worth of hair,——One less wedding 
in New York, because the troussean didn’t come in 
time from Paris.——Kansas City, Missouri, bas a pe- 
culiar by-law of etiquette. When a lady is to make 
a morning call the driver stops before the door and 
knocks. If no response is made, he burls a brick 
through the window. When the visited lady returns 
home, she ascertains the number of calls by counting 
bricks and broken panes. of glass.—The story told 
in Paris of Wales’s devotion to Schneider is that he 
made the conquest to win a wager with his brother- 
in-law, who bet that a rich Russian prince, his friend, 
couldn’t be cut out. Wales won his brother-in-law’s 
money, but spent a million franca to do it, besides 
paying Schneider’s house rent for several years.—— 
Nice girls in Dubuque tip back in their chairs and 
put their feet on the sills of the front windows of the 
prominent hotel —A “settled aversion” is ground 
for a divorce in Indiana. 
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ed himself afterward. The years immediately pre- 
ceding seventeen, are years of great mental develop- 
ment, and nature cannot, at the same time, endure 
any severe taxing of the physical constitution. Pra- 
dence, therefore, especially at this critical period of 
life, must ever go hand in hand with vigor, tor the 
; evils of excess outweigh by far the evils of deficien- 
cy.” Dr. K., from the text, proceeds to say, that we 
always run to extremes in everything, and that, suc- 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
FAME, LOVE AND BREST. 


BY B&. E. REXFORD. 


I sang of Fame and Glory, 
And, on the mountain's peak, 

I heard the scream of eagles, 
The tempest's angry shrick! 

And the pines, like muffled mourners, 
Sobbed in a strange unrest, 

And shivered, as they beat their hands 
Upon their troubled breast. 


I sang of Love. A robin 
Soared upward from his nest, 

And sang, of all his sweet, sweet songs, 
The one he loved the best. 

And I saw the roses quiver 
About their hearts of musk, 

And whisper to the pansies, 
Up-looking through the dusk. 

And I saw the lilies leaning 
To kiss the clover red, 

And the breezes whispered softly 
To the blossoms overhead. 

And the late bee, homeward flying, 
From some delightful trip, 

Flew down among the mosses 
To kiss the violet’s lip. 

And the murmur of the river 
Came softly to my ear, 

As it dallied with the willows, 
Though it thought I did not hear. 


T sang of Rest eternal : 
The breezes all grew still; 

I could not hear the pine-trees 
Upon the shadowed hill. 

But I heard a sound like an organ 
Touched by some master hand, 

And my heart stood still to listen 
To strains so deep and grand. 


They filled my soul with their grandeur, 
And thrilled the listening air 

With their deep and solemn cadence, 
Like the echo of a prayer. 

O! I think I felt the prelude 
Of that Rest which is to be, 

As I listened to that music, 
Like the murmur of the sea. 


I cannot tell where it came from; 
But it maybe that a psalm 
Came echoing down from heaven, 
On the wings of the evening calm. 
I often sit in the twilight, 
But I have not heard, since then, 
One strain of that grand, sweet music, 
“ Like the sound of a great Amen.“ 
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BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 
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CHAPTER VI. 
“HORS DE COMBAT. 


HE same hour that Virginia 
_ gave her rosary into Mr. Gay- 
lord’s hands, Mr. Bernard Le- 
croix entered Mr. Herdon’s 
counting-room, and told that 
gentleman that he would like 
to talk with him alone a while. 

**Certainly!” the merchant 
said, courteously, affecting not 

to see some signs of disturbance 
which showed themselves in the 
other’s face. ‘ Will you please 
to shut the door?” 

The Frenchman closed the 
door, then took a seat near his 
senior partner’s desk. 

“* What I have to say will be 
very painful for you to hear, sir,” he began directly. 
“ Bat it is a matter of consequence, and 1 must do 
my duty. I want todo it. I have to speak of some- 
thing in which your son is concerned.” 

Mr. Herdon’s brow had darkened with anxious an- 
ticipation at the first words, and at the mention of 
his son he dropped his face and leaned it on his hand. 

“ May I ask if a girl by the name of Virginia Wil- 
der has been taking sewing from the work-rooms up 
stairs?” asked the young man. 

* Yes,” replied the other, gloomily. 





the woman she lives with.” 

Mr. Herdon drew a heavy breath. 

“I have ‘no objection to telling you. I sent her 
away out of kindness. She came here yesterday 
morning to complain that Nate annoyed her. I saw 
that she was very handsome, and thought it best she 











“May I also ask why she was dismissed?” was the 
next question. 

Mr. Herdon raised his head with a touch of anger. 

“I thought best to dismiss her, Mr. Lecroix. Do 
You question my right to do so?” 

“ By no means,” was the hasty reply. “I asked 
because I want to know the whole story. When I 
saw her last night she was scarcely conscious, and 
could tell me bat little, and I learned but little from 


should be out of his way. I told her to stay here till 
she could tind another place.” 

* Let me tell you what bappened,” said Lecroix, 
earnestly, and then see if you were not hasty in 
making a poor, friendless girl suffer for the sins of 
enother.” 

As the merchant Hetened to the story of his son’s 
fiendish outrages, his face sink lower and lower, till 
it was hidden in his hands, and a groan broke from 
his lips. 

“Mr. Herdon, what saved that girl from rain?” 
concluded the narrator. ‘‘ Nothing but your son’s 
impatience. If he had waited a little longer for the 
drug to work, she would have been entirely in his 
power.” 

O God!” exclaimed the father; ‘why did that 
boy not die before he lived to disgrace me and ruin 
himself?” 

“You perceive, Mr. Herdon,” the younger man 
went on, firmly, ‘‘your son has rendered himself 
Hable to the law. That poor girl could do nothing 
alone, but with my help she could do much. And I 
am determined to befriend her ” 

The merchant lifted his head quickly, and looked 
in his companion’s determined face. 

* Do you mean to say that you are going to proceed 
legally against my son for this?” he asked. 

‘*1f there is no other way to protect the girl, I 
will,” was the firm reply. ‘If there is, 1 will not. I 
would wish to avoid dragging her name before the 
public, and I have too much sympathy for you to ex- 
pose this trouble of yours. If you will protect the 
one whom he has persecuted and would 80 foully 
have wronged, and send bim cff somewhere, or 
frighten him into good behaviour here, I will keep 
silent.” 

**T will do what I can for her,” Mr. Herdon said. 
“And a3 for Nate, he shall go to Europe, or some- 
where. What does the girl want?” 

“‘ Nothing but work,” was the reply. ‘She knows 
nothing of me at all, except what she saw last night 
in a few half-conscious moments. But I am going to 
see her to-day, and I want to carry her some good 
news.” 

* What do you think I had better do?” Mr. Her- 
don asked, sighing wearily, as he passed his hand 
over his forehead. “Iam sorry for her. I had no 
idea she would be so persecuted, or that my dismiss- 
ing her would be any great inconvenience to her, 
since I told her to stay till she got employment. I 
meant to give her a high recommendation, and pay 
her a month’s wages extra.” 

I think that you should keep her in your employ- 
ment,” the Frenchman replied, a faint color showing 
through his swarthy cheeks, and a slightly-conscious 
glance seeking the merchant’s face, then avoiding it. 
‘* There is a very good place up stairs, if she would 
like to take it. The young lady who keeps an ac- 
count of the work given out is going to be married, 
and will leave her place next week. Give that place 
to Miss Wilder, and raise the salary of it. Give her 
fifteen dollars a week, instead of the ten that is now 
given. That will enable her to live in some quiet, 
respectable house not far away, and give her the 
power to avoid a good many dangers. I know an 
unexceptionable family with whom she could board, 
if she had that salary, and be protected, too.” 

The merchant had raised his eyes to his compan- 
fon’s face during the Jast part of this speech, and 
was looking at him keenly. 

*“* You seem to take a great interest in the girl,” he 
remarked, rather dryly. 

Lecroix’s cheeks burned, but he met the other’s 
eves fearlessly. 

* I do take a great deal df interest in her,” he said, 
somewhat defiantly, “I am always interested in 
one who is innocent and persecuted ; and I think that 
any man wortby of the name of man will protect a 
woman so circumstanced. But I don’t deny that 
this girl interests me more than almost any one else 
would, nor that her beauty and pretty ways have 
their effect on me. I am not indifferent to such at- 
tractions. But my intentions, so far as they go, are 
honorable. You must see that. If it were other- 
wise, I should scarcely try to get her remunerative 
employment.” 

“ Yes, yes!” said the merchant, impatiently, drop- 
ping his eyes again. He seemed vexed to perceive 
the contrast between this man’s conduct and that of 
his son, ‘‘I leave it to you. Give her the place. 
Tell her that I am sorry for what has happened, and 
that Ishould have been in any way indirectly the 
partial cause of it. She sball have anything she 
wants. Stay; she might take a hundred dollars,” 
taking out his check-book. 

“I do not think that she would,’ the Frenchman 
said, hesitatingly. But he took the check, neverthe- 
less. 

As he went out, the merchant followed him to the 
counting-room door, and called an errand-boy to 
him. 

** Go up to the house as quickly as you can,’ he 
said, “‘ and tell my son that I want tosee bim here 
immediately. Take the car; and be sure that you 
don’t lose one minute.” 

“ Yes sir!” said the lad, shrinking from the mer- 
chant’s stern and pallid face, and gladly getting him- 
self out of the way as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Herdon was never unkind to his employees, 
bat he was taciturn and abrupt, and they would far 
rather have to do with the other senior, and, better 
still, with the new junior partner who had captivated 
them all. Mr. Lecroix was so bright, so full of life, 
so kind, witty, inspiring, graceful and gracious, that 
to work under his eyes was a pleasure; though at 





the same time he was so keen and prompt that they 


knew it would be impossible the slightest negligence j 
should escape his notice. His watchful glance was ; 
on Master Jamie Byrne now, to see that he executed 
faithfally the order which he had received, and the | 
lad did not dare to linger, though he was longing to | 
tell his associates on what an important errand he 
was bound, and what a precious rage the governor 
was in. 

A sharp New York boy knows how to get over the 
ground rapidly. Carriages and crowds are not in bis 
way, impassable barriers have always a bole for him 
to crawl through, and peril always an escape. No 
car ie too full f.r him, no carriage too awful to climb 
up behind. 

Our Jamie was a proof of this. Scarcely twenty 
minutes had elapsed before he was walking up the 
stone steps that led to Mr. Herdon’s stately mansion. 

‘Why didn’t you ring the servants’ bell?” de- 
manded the angry tootman, who, deceived by an im- 
perative ring, had come in all haste, thinking that a 
person of consequence was waiting. “ What do you 
want?” 

‘*Mr. Herdon wants young Mr. Herdon to come 
down to the counting-room just as quick as ever he 
can,” the boy made haste to say, in selt-justification. 

** Young Mr. Herdon isn’t up yet,”’ growled the in- 
sulted cfficial, half shutting the door, but hesitating 
to do so quite. 

The merchant was master in his own honse, and 
was somewhat tremblingly obeyed by his menials. 
If he should know that a hasty order of bis had been 
delayed a moment by one of them, that one would 
receive prompt notice to quit. Oa the other hand, in 
the absence of his father, Nate Herdon bullied the 
servants and his mother; and to disobey his orders 
would be to get a tremendous cursing, at the least. 
The young man had come home towards morning, 
and there was astanding order from him that he 
should never be waked in the day unless he had 
given a command to that effect. Mrs. Herdon was 
out driving, so her interposition could not be hoped 
for. 

“The gov’ner’s tremendous sharp this morning,” 
ventured Jamie, his bright eyes watching the foot- 
man’s doubtful face. 

“* Well, go down to the servants’ door, round the 
corner there,” the man said, “‘and wait in the lower 

hall till I find out.” 

Mr. Nate Herdon was in a particularly bad humor 
on thisday. He first fired a volley of oaths at the 
man who waked him, then followed the verbal volley 
with a well-directed boot, which was as deftly evad- 
ed. The people in the house had learned the grace- 
ful art of evasion in their dealings with their young 
master. 

“ Mr. Herdon says you must be there right away,” 
the man repeated again, from outside the door, where 
he had retreated. 

‘‘ What does he want?” growled the young heir of 
the house, sitting up in bed. 

“ Dunno, sir.” 

** Who says he wants me?” 

** Boy, sir, from the shop.” ; 

“ Confound it! Send the boy up, can’t you?” 

With wide-open eyes, Jamie trod gingerly over the 
velvet carpets, staring right and left at the wonders 
he beheld on every side, and presently was shown 
the door of the chamber he was to enter. 

“‘ Go right in,” the man whispered, and waited to 
hear what sort of a reception the boy would meet 
with. 

‘* What in thunder is the row?” demanded the 
young map, who was by this time up and partially 
dressed. ‘‘ What does the governor want?” 

Jamie was more in awe of the father than of the 
son, and gave his message unblenchingly. 

‘* He wants you to come to the counting. room im- 
mediately; and he told me to hurry, and not luse a 
minute on the way.” 

The young man looked startled. 

** Well, go down stairs and tell them to have my 
breakfast ready in two minutes, then go back and 
say that lam coming. Stay!” as the boy was about 
going. ‘‘ Has there been any stranger in the count- 
ing-room to speak to the old man?” 

** No sir,” the boy answered, promptly. 
has been in but Mr. Lecroix.” 

‘* Was he there when the old man sent for me, or 
just before?” asked the other, with an air of sus- 
picion. 

Jamie was as quick as a flash, and a practised liar. 
He had no mind to embroil the new partner, though 
he did not doubt that the Frenchman was the cause 
of this summons. 

** He’s round all the time,” the boy replied, inno- 
cently. ‘‘ But he wasn’t there then. Mr, Herdon 
was reading his letters.” 

“ Letters! Hum!” Then, hastily again, ‘‘ Has 
that Wilder girl been in this morning?” 

**No sir.” 

“Are you sure?” 

* I’m sure, sir.” 

* Well, off with you!” 

To the father, waiting, the minutes were leaden- 
footed. He walked up and down his counting-room, 
looking at his watch every moment. After a while, 
he opened the door and looked out, then wandered 
uneasily about, always keeping watch on the en- 
trances. After what seemed an hour, Jamie came 
back with his message. Then the merchant shat 
himself up alone again, and counted the minutes. 
Ten, twenty, thirty. 

“The insolent scamp!” he cried out, starting up, 
all out of patience. “ Isn’t it gh that he should 
outrage and disgrace my name, but he keeps me 


“ Nobody 








waiting like a lackey?” 


- his son. 

Mr. Herdon was too proud and too much a gentle- 
| man to make any scene before witnesses. He mere- 
ly retreated into the counting-room, and, tarning his 
back to his son, took a chair at the desk. 

“ Did you want to see me?” asxked Note, with am 
attempt at ease which hile face | : 

“ Shut the door!” was the rnply. 

The young man obeyed, and rather eulkily took & 
chair. 

“Stand up, sir!” his father exclaimed. “Doo 
sit down again in my presence.” 

The son stared in amazement, his face paling 
slightly. 

“Stand there!” commanded the old man; and, 
when Nate had involuntarily obeyed him—* Now, I 
give you your choice of two courses, Either stay 
here in New York, and be arrested-and sent to prison, 
like the wretch you are, with no hope of help from 
me, or be ready to start to-morrow for Smyrna, to 


stay there till I choose to recall you. Iwill give you | 


two thousand a year, and if you want more you can 
earn it, You are to go into the branch house there 
and learn the business. The ship Margrave will start 
to-morrow afternoon. No talk, sir! Cnoose in as 
few words as possible, and get out of my sight.” — 

For one moment the young man seemed disposed 
to struggle against this sentence of banishment from 
all that bad made bis life; but a glance into his fa- 
ther’s determined face told him how vain that was. 

17!) go to Smyrna,” he said, sulkily; and, tarning 
on his hee), went towards the door. 

** See that you don’t attempt to play me any trick,” 
his father said. “If you are out of sight to-mor- 
row, an officer will look for you, You need hope 
nothing from your mother’s intercession, or from my 
relenting. The sffair is in the hands of another per- 
son, who will carry it on without fear or favor. Itis 
he who gives you the alternative, and I approve it.” 

Nate Herdon was thoroughly subdued. His father 
had well divined that he had intended seeking his 
mother’s assistance, and, that failing, to fly to some 
place of safety, till be should dare to retarn. But 
the thought of this unknown man who lurked on 
his track, and might come upon him ew 

put all such ideas to rout. 

“Curse it! it will be a change,” he — 
“And I needn’t stay st Smyrna. I can goto Paris, 


and mother will see about the money. Two thou- — 


sand! Bab!” 
CHAPTER VII. 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 


His mission with the senior partner ended, and 
some business matters attended to, Mr. Bernard 
Lecroix started with a light heart on p far more 


agreeable errand. It mattered not to him that the. 


way led through streets and scenes which cffended 


his delicate tastes. He had all the philosophy of the 


French traveller, and had seen too much of the ups 


and downs of life to be terrified when he came to. 


rough places. Besides, a foreigner is usually more 
democratic in America than an American is. Our 
social distinctions do not impose on him who has seen 
the pride and dignity of feudal aristocracy, and cur 
pretence of social equality he is very likely to take 
more literally than we ourselves take it. 

So, in going in search of Virginia Wilder, and 
seeking her in one of the humblest streets in the city, 
he never stopped to think that he might be lowering 
himeelf. 

1s she up?” he asked, eagerly, when Mrs. — 
opened the door. 

“Lor, yes sir! And she’s been out,” said the wo- 
man, standing aside for him toenter. “ But she’s 
just come home,” she added, seeing his startled look. 

Mrs. Barry had kindly done her best for the recep- 
tion of this gentleman. She had packed her young 
ones cff; ber husband had just gone on his daily 
drinking excursion, from which she need not expect 
him back for several hours, and she had scoured up 
her little kitchen to its uttermcst capacity for clean- 
liness. She had been a servant in some very good 
families before her marriage, and had not forgotten 
how people live, and ber manner of receiving the 
visitor was ou the whole creditable to her. Offering 
him a chair, she went to call Virginia down, and in 
a few minutes the girl appeared. 

The excitement of the last twenty-four hours had 
planted a red blossom in each of those smooth cheeks, 
and brightened the steady lustre of the eyes to a 
sparkle. But her manner was calm. 

** You are the gentleman who brought me home!’’ 
she said, in a low, earnest voice, regarding him with 
eyes as earnest, as she offered him her hand. “Iam 
forever your debtor, sir. I can never repay you. I 
owe you more than my life.” 

Her voice trembled slightly, but there was no other 
sign of emotion. Her nerves had not been strung to 
the feverish pitch of a city life, but had still some of 
the calm steadiness of the cool country existence. 

** You owe me nething,”’ the gentleman said, find- 
ing himself somewhat embarrassed by her composure 
and lack of consciousness. Most young ladies would 
have shown some confusion and tremors at meeting 
him, after such an adventure. 

She shook her head. 

“© yes! But it is a debt which I can never repay, 
except with my thanks. But Ido not like to talk of 
it now. It is too dreadful.” 


** Do you feel quite recovered to-day?” he asked, . 


gazing with delight in her beautitul face. Mrs, Barry 
says that you bave been out. Iam afraid you have 





been imprudent.” 
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He flung the door open, and stood face to face with — 
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: the depths of sin. 
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His voice took a tone of unconscious tenderness, 
and as unconsciously Virginia heaved a faint sigh. 
She was feeling very lonely and unhappy, and even 
his kindness made her feel more so. The haunting 
thought was ever in her mind: what was she to do 
next? 

“T had to go out to-day,” she said. 
errand, and had promised to go.” 

* You have not been seeking employment again?” 
he asked, quickly. 

‘No; 1 was not able. My head felt heavy. I put 
that off till to-morrow.” ; 

As she spoke, her beautiful violet eyes dilated 
slowly, and became fixed far away, as if she contem- 
plated with terror the search, and suspense, and 
danger before her. 

“T can save you all that,” the gentleman said, ea- 
gerly. ‘I have spoken to Mr. Herdon, and told him 
the whole story. I give him credit for being most 
sincerely shocked and grieved. I told him that Nate 
must leave the country, or I would have him arrest- 
ed, He will be sent away immediately, probubly by 
to-morrow. And you, if you will, are to come back 
to the shop and take a place which will pay you de- 
cently well. By the way, Mr. Herdon begs that you 
will make use of this check. You will not?”. For 
Virginia had proudly and decisively put it back. 
“Well, I approciate your feelings. And now, if I 
might take a friend’s privilege of advising you, I 
would urge you to go to a more comfortable house to 
live. You will be able to, and I can highly recom- 
mend a widow with whom I boarded some time ago. 
She would be like a mother to you, I can answer for 
that; and also, that she receives only respectable 
people. What do you say?” 

Now, indeed, Virginia’s calmness deserted her. To 
have all the burden removed from her shoulders, to 
be really cared for, it was almost too much. 

“Ifow shall I thank you, Mr.—Mr.—” She hesi- 
tated for the name, looking at him with tears over- 
flowing her eyes, and her hands clasped before her 
breast. 

“T forgot you do not know my name,” he said, 
lightly. “ It is Lecroix—Bernard Lecroix.” 

She looked at him steadfastly, some new feeling 
springing into her face, and arresting her tears, and 
repeated his name in a low voice. 

He went on telling her what plans he had made 
for her, what Mr. Herdon had said, and advising her 
to go the next day to her new abode. She listened 
absently, acquiescing, seeming scarcely to hear. But 
the red in her cheeks flickered, there was a tremor 
in her eyelids, and her beautiful lips were parted as 
if the breath came quickly. Some new thought 
appeared to have taken full possession of her. 

“Then you are a Frenchman?” she answered 
most irrelevantly to some of his plans. 

“Yes, Idave been in this country buta year. I 
came from Paris.” 

“Your family were some of them, your grandfa- 
ther at least, a jeweller?” she asked, eagerly. 

“You are quite right,” he answered, in surprise. 
‘* My father, also, was a jeweller.” 

Virginia put her hands up over her face, and held 
them there a moment. Then, with an effort, she 
calmed herself, and began speaking of something 
else. But all the while her heart was in a flutter. 
Here seemed to be the way open to the fulfilment of 
those glorious dreams which bad lured her from her 


“T had an 


- far-away home. How, she did not know; but it must 


be that this strange meeting with one whom she 
knew to be a relative would have some influence on 
her fate. 

Bernard Lecroix was enchanted. Why it was, he 
knew not; but this lovely creature had suddenly 
melted towards him. In spite of her gratitude and 
confidence, he had felt a certain distance in her man- 
ner. Now it wasall gone. She looked at him with 
a smile of irrepressible delight trembling on her lips, 
and shining in her eyes. Some happy secret, which 
seemed ever on the pointof breaking into words, 
filled her heart with joy, and pervaded her whcle 
being. He could hardly tear himself away from her. 

He was not vain enough to think that the change 
proceeded from any special fundness or admiration 
for him ; indeed, he connected it more with his name 
than his person; but it pleased him, nevertheless. 
Could it be that she was glad to know her friend was 
one of the partners of the house where she was to be 
employed? Had she heard anything about him, 
anything especially to his credit? As he walked 
away, the Frenchman tried tu recollect if he had 
performed any very chivalric act which was likely to 
come to the ears of this girl. 

“Ah, bah!” he muttered, impatiently; 
matter causes, when effects are delightful. 
triendly and confiding, and that is enough.”’ 

He walked on, smiling to himself. “It is very 
pleasant to have a friend,” he thought. “I was 
freezing in this foreign land; but now I feel a 
warmth. Dear little girl! I will be likea brother to 
her, She also ie a stranger.” 

From monsieur’s looks, one could not doubt that 
he found it pleasant indeed to have a friend. His 
eyes sparkled, his cheeks glowed richly through 
their dusky shades, his step was light and elastic. 
One could see by the quickening of his breath that 
bis heart was beating quickly. 

It is fashionable among people who don’t know 
anything about it, to think that a Frenchman is nec- 

essarily a dissipated man, one who has sounded all 
But among the many exceptions, 
this was one. He had committed his faults, had had 
his fancies. But if the forest Snowdrop should win 
his heart, she would find it a heart which no other 
bad extausted tle riches of; and one that, though 


“ what 
She is 


not so ignorant and innocent as hers, was yet not 
unworthy of her. 

“Cousin Bernard!” murmured Virginia, looking 
after her visitor as he walked lightly away. “I have 
a great mind fo tell him. It must be the same.” 

She went slowly up to her poor little room, and for 
@ second time packed her trunk for moving, then 
seated herself to dream on the fature. But this time 
no golden aureola surrounded it. She had looked on 
the hard realities of life, and though she bad not lost 
courage, she knew better how many obstacles inter- 
vened between her present, and that fature which 
she had pictured. But she had learned to prize 
security; and “I’m glad I have a friend,” says 
Virginia. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A HIDDEN MINE. 


When Mr. Gaylord’s hand closed on the rosary 
which had so long glittered before his mind’s eye, 
every drop of blood in his body seemed crowding to- 
ward his head, setting itspinning. He felt an im- 
pulse to dance, to run, to embrace every one; he 
could hardly contain himself. But, holding by one 
slender thread of reason, he managed presently to 
bring himself to passable order, and to get out of the 
shop without committing any extravagance. 

Still, his emotion and eagerness had been notice- 
able, and the change of name was scarcelywell ac- 
counted for. Marvin looked after him. “ What can 
it be about that rosary?” he wondered. “ Any other 
man would have been unwilling to urge tho girl after 
her speaking as she did.” 

Mr. Gaylord had scarcely got half a dozen steps 
down the street when he met one of the firm who 
must positively see him awhile on business. There 
was no way but to go back; and hasten matters as 
he might, it was a full hour before he got away 
again. Then, just as he had got started once more, 
Mrs. John Francis Frodsham spied him from her 
carriage, and, catching his eye, beckoned him to the 
curbstone. 

**1’m so glad to have seen you,” she said, utterly 
ignoring his respectful salutation; ‘for I want to 
give some orders. It is of no use to give them at 
second hand. When are you going away?” 

“In a month or two, madam,” replied Gaylord, 
suavely, bowing and grinding his teeth. ‘‘I will call 
and take your orders, if you like.” 

**No, I will tell you now,” said the rich lady, pe- 
remptorily. ‘ I never can tell when I may be dis- 
engaged. You must send me some garnets just as 
quickly as you get to Paris. I don’t want an hour’s 
delay. Indeed, I ought to have them this very day. 
You see, I’ve got to wear mourning this winter, and 
I can only wear garnets with it. My stupid father- 
in-law thinks it would be improper for me to put off 
black till next spring; and as he holds the money, 
you know, why—’”’ a little shrug of the fair widow’s 
shoulders, and an upward nod of the head complet- 
ed the sentence. 

** Now I'll tell you what I want. Get the most per- 
fect garnets that can be found, and have a dog-collar 
necklace with pendants, and bracelets to match. 
But what I am most particalar about is that the set- 
ting shall not show. They can manage it someway. 
Couldn’t the stones be connected by very fine chains 
riveted at the under side, close to the edge? I want 
nothing to show but the garnets, and almost invisible 
chains between. I’m sick of the sight of gold. 
Couldn’t it be managed?” 

“TI don’t doubt it,’’ said the jeweller, speaking im- 
patiently, in spite of himself. ‘I will see to it with 
pleasure, the very first thing when I get there. I 
wish you a good—” 

“And mind,” interrupted the lady, “‘ don’t let any 
one else have a set like it. If you have another 
made, I wont take one, and I wont take anything 
else.’” 

“ Yes, certainly. I wont let any one else know. 
(Confound your picture.) I will be very careful to 
keep the pattern a secret. (You fool! why don’t you 
goon?) Good eve—” 

‘‘And I think,” continued the lady, “that I may 
as we!l have you look at some designs for silver that 
Martin sketched fur me. They look pretty on paper, 
but how the silver would look, I don’t know. Jump 
in now, and come up to the house with me. Con, 
open the door.” 

“*T am sorry, madam, that I have an engagement,” 
says Mr. Gaylord, trying to assume an expression of 
regret. ‘‘I will come up and look at the designs at 
any time you may appoint.” 

**O, it wont take fifteen minutes,’ says the lady, 
with perfect coolness. ‘Con, open the door. Be- 
sides, I can’t make engagements. I should be sure to 
go off before youcame. Jump right in now, and we 
will be at the house in half a minute.” 

There was no way but to obey; and, compliment- 
ing and cursing alternately, Mr. Gaylord stepped in- 
to his tormentor’s carriage, and was whisked away, 
to be kept till dark. 

At length, quivering with suppressed impatience, 
he was in his own room, with the door locked, the 
curtains closely drawn, the gas turned to its bright- 
est, and a little table with some few simple jeweller’s 
tools on it, drawn up into the light. 

One more glance about to make sure that no one 
could possibly see what he was about, then Mr. Gay- 
lord drew from an inner pocket the precious rosary, 
and laid it out on the table. 

* By Jove!” he whispered, excitedly, “ I could al- 
most pray!’ 

Even as he spoke, there came a tap at his vor. 





“ What’s wanted?” he called out, roughly. 


“ Are you engaged?” asked a voice he well knew. 

With a muttered curee, he hastily hid what he had 
on the table, and opening the door, admitted Ber- 
nard Lecroix. 

“If you’re busy, I wont stay,” said his visitor, fan- 
cying that there was some stir under the other’s 
pleasant demeanor. 

“Not at all. Comein. I fancied it was that ever- 
lasting Gensing. He bores me past endurance with 
stories of his ladylove. If his voice had answered, I 
should have been suffering from a violent head- 
ache.”  ° 

The visitor stayed but a little while. There is 
some second sight by which a sensitive person per- 
ceives when he is not welcome, and Mr. Lecroix saw 
impatience beneath all the smiles and soft words of 
his entertainer. 

He had come with the intention of telling his ad- 
venture of the night before, but finding the time un- 
propitious, soon went away without telling it. 

Once more alone, Mr. Gaylord rearranged his ap- 

paratus, and, making all sure again, proceeded to 
examine the rosary. He scratched the beads with a 
sharp instrument, shook them, and pounded them 
lightly together, holding them close to his ear as he 
did so, and he turned and twisted them in every di- 
rection. With every failure his impatience and 
excitement increased. The gas shining strongly in 
his face revealed his usually smooth features rough 
and dark, his mouth so compressed that the lips were 
a mere line, and a fierce spark of fire in each eye. 
* Curse the thing! I’ve a good mind to crush every 
bead in it!” he mnttered; and in the same breath 
gave a faint cry of joy. Touching with his finger- 
nail all round the little rib that marked the equator 
of one of the smaller beads, at one point it had sunk 
under his pressure. 

Laying the rosary down, he got up and walked two 
or three times across the room. His whole face had 
changed. The spark of impatience and fear had 
changed to the joyful fire of certainty, the dark red 
had brightened to a vivid crimson all over his face, 
and he was trembling with delight. 

J knew it!” I knew it!” he exclaimed, exulting- 
ly; then started and locked toward the door. His 
suspicious senses fancied a breath or stir there. 
With a tierce and threatening gesture he flung the 
door open. No one there. He went out and looked 
through the entry and down the stairs. There was 
no person in sight, and no chance for an eaves-drop- 
per to have hidden so quickly. 

With a sigh of relief he went back into hischamber, 
locked the door, and after bathing his face and head 
in cold water, took his seat before the table again. 

Now with steadier nerves, since suspense was over, 
and certainty come, he took up the beads, and press- 
ing here and there on the rib of one, presently found 
the tiny point that sunk under his nail. Pushing 
that down till it was as low as it seemed capable of 
going, he gently pulled on the chain at each side of 
the bead. As he pulled, it started, showed a line of 
separation, and in a second the two hemispheres had 
parted, and showed a hollow ball out of which rolled 
a kernel of white. With tremulous fingers the man 
took up this kernel, and scraped it gently, taking off 
a coating of white wax that had prevented its rat- 
tling in its hiding-place. All the while he worked 
with those soft, deft fingers, he laughed lowly to him- 
self. When the cleansing was done, he held his prize 
up tothe light, a pearl of large size, valuable for 
that, but a thousand times more valuable from its 
rare, diaphanous lustre. The gas-light seemed to 
shine through it, and fall in adrop of milky bright- 
ness on his hand. , 

* Fifteen decades and three beads, that is one hun- 
dred and fitty-three pearls,” he muttered, contem- 
plating the gem as if he could not remove his eyes 
from it. And each one a drop of glorified white- 
ness, like this!” 

He sighed as if to relieve his heart from its surplus 
delight, laid the pearl carefally into a little box, and 
taking up the rosary again, essayed a second bead, 
this time one of the larger ones. 

For a long time he was baffled. Nowhere would 
the equatorial band indent. He tried its whole cir- 
cumference, but all was firm. Then he tried the 
smaller circles, but still without success. He shook 
the bead, and it gave forth no sound. For nearly 
half an hour he worked in vain, when he recollected 
a microscope that by accident he had left in his table 
drawer. Taking it out eagerly, he looked through 
the lens, and perceived a slight mark on the knob of 
the chain where it joined the bead. To the naked 
eye the knob appeared to be all one piece. Pressing 
hard on this little carve, to his rapture he saw it 
sink slowly. Pulling on the chain then, he found 
this bead dividing at the centre as the other had 
done. But as the parts separated, the precious 
white kernel did not drop out. It remained fixed in 
one side which it closely fitted, the outer end being 
narrower, and slightly pointed. The sparkling eyes 
of the jewel merchant were well aware what that 
shape portended. Ouly ove gem precious enough to 
hide so would be so shaped, 

Softly scraping on that exposed end, it seemed as 
if the blade struck a spark of fire out of the wax. He 
caught breath, and fearlessly scraped away the cov- 
ering, pulling the kerne! out, and cleansing it with 
rough haste. No fear of marking that adamantine, 
imperial gem with the hardest steel. Facet after 
facet, sparkle after sparkle danced and winked in the 
gloating gaslight, growing in splendor till it lay fully 
revealed in the workman’s palm, a brilliant-cut di- 
amond of such fiery and dazzling brightness as for a 
moment made the gazer lower his eyelids. 


refastened the parted beads, and again sprang thie 
asunder. It seemed as though he could not bear to 
see too plainly his own success and good-fortune. 

Then again he took a large bead, and then another 
with the same success, contenting himself with 
scraping off the wax till he caught one sparkle, then 
leaving the coating on for the present. At length 
they lay before him, fourteen imprisoned sunbeams, 
and there was only the joining bead to open. Again 
the waxen envelop; but this time, as he caught the 
eparkle from its point, the flash was red, not white, 
He eagerly uncovered it, and found one of those per- 
fect oriental rubies that are rarer than diamonds. 
O, beautiful! beautiful!’’ he exclaimed, in an ecs- 
tasy, turning it about to catch the light. “ My old 
French gossip, your suspicion was a correct one, 
Bernard Lecroix did not die a pauper, and he chose 
a cunning way to keep his lady-love’s fortune away 
from his relations. But his tongue and his hand 
were palsied one hour too soon, and the stupid old 
cure « oald not read in the dying eyes that there was 
anything more in that rosary than piety and silver, 
But I reap the benefit of your silence, my good old 
Bernard.” 

He rubbed his hands together, and laughed softly 
at the thought. 

“ But what risks the relic has run in its wander- 
ings. All that has saved it is the spice of hereditary 
pride in the hearts of those three women. What if 
it had been stolen, or lost in the woods, or dropped 
into the sea, or sold to a rascal of a pawn-broker! 
Good heavens! It is almost a miracle!” 

He paused and dwelt on the wonder that a thing 
of so apparently slight value should have been pre- 
served so long under such circumstances. 

“It was kept for me,” he said, beginning to have a 
superstitious feeling about it. “ Why else should I 
have taken a notion to gossip with that tipsy French- 
man? Why should it have happened that: I men- 
tioned Bernard Lecroix to him, thus reminding him 
of that story? Why didn’t I make a fool of myself, 
and tell Bernard, thus setting him on the track? 
Everything has come out as I would have wished; 
everything has worked into my plan; the girl being 
frightened and leaving her rosary—everything!” 

By midnight his work was done, and there lay on 
the table before him, a row of jewels of which a mon- 
arch might be proud. One hundred and fifty-three 
pearls, such as cannot often be found for love or mon- 
ey, such pearls as the Austrian grand duke has lately 
won his golden haired lady with, and besides these, 
fifteen brilliants of large size and splendid purity, 
and a priceless ruby. With such a fancy had the 
long-dead French lover condensed and hidden his 
wealth for the benefit of the woman he loved, gath- 
ering slowly, collecting here and there, embodying 
in gems his love, his faith, and his sorrow. But to 
what end? That a rogue should rob of her inherit- 
ance the heiress of her for whom he had hoarded in 
vain! 

Building up a rampart of books around the edge of 
the table, to hide from any possibly intrusive eye the 
prize he had won, this man leaned forward, and 
gazed and gloated on his treasure. It was a fortune, 
and he was avaricious; and what was more, the for- 
tune had come in a manner most captivating to him, 
and most easily disposable by him. He could bring 
these back from Europe, or dispose of them there, 
and in neither country would he be subject to ques- 
tion. Who would know that he put Messrs. Jame- 
son and Murray’s money in one pocket, and took a 
diamond out ot the other, instead of tf@ading with the 
merchants? 

‘* Bat if it should ever be discovered that these 
beads are hollow,” he thought, ‘*.and if my eagerness 
to get the rosary should be remembered, and if Ber- 
nard should get hold of the story, what might hap- 
pen to me? And if, following the matter up, he 
sbould ask where and of whom I purchased these 
gems, and go to them to test the truth of my story, 
what then? I must keep the rosary if I can. And, 
on the whole, the safest place for my beauties is just 
where I took them from.” 

Slowly and carefully he carried out his thoughts, 
and, one by one, shut up his shining store in their 
silver hiding-places. 

*“ Now, where to keep thie fearfal wealth!’ he said 
anxiously. “Ah! I have it! My good old Bernardo, 
I must take you as my patron saint, I really am 
obliged for your example.” 

He undid his vest and shirt, and put the rosary 
roun?i his neck, carefully tucking it out of sight. 
But before he quite hid it, he drew out the cracifix 
and mockingly kissed it. 

“TI must be very pious,” he muttered. 





CHAPTER IX. 
COUSIN BERNARD. 


In a few days Virginia was installed in her new 
home, and settled in her new employment. Nate 
Herdon had been effectually banished, in spite of the 
entreaties and promises which he at length humbled 
himself to make. Not only Bernard Lecroix, but the 
young man’s father was inexorable. Even his moth- 
er acknowledged with shame and sorrow, that he 
deserved the sentence, and would be safer at a 
distance. 

* S$» you see, Miss Wilder, you have nothing to fear 
from that direction,” the Frenchman said, sitting 
with Virginia in _ landlady’s enug little Parlor. 
“He is really gone.” 

She shivered with disgust and was silent. 

With ready tact her companion changed the sub- 














For a while he suspended his work, then leisurely 


ject of conversation, asked her about the new place, 
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how she liked it, how she got along with her work, 
where she had been and what she had seen in New 
York, and ended by inviting her to go to a concert 
the next evening. 

She accepted his invitation with simple gratitude, 
and answered his questions pleasantly. Everything 
pleased her; she was comfortable; people were very 
kind to her; she had nothing to complain of. 

Bat all the time the gentleman felt that there was 
some hidden uneasiness. She smiled; but a cloud 
seemed ever ready to rise and overshadow that 
brightness, and now and then she showed signs of 
absence, answering him quite at random. 

Perhaps it was better that he should go. He rose 
with a little stiffness to take leave, when Virginia, 
who was looking toward the window, started and 
bent eagerly forward. 

“There he is!” she exclaimed, with animation. 
‘*] think he is looking for this house.”’ 

“ Who? Mr. Gaylord?” asked her visitor in sur- 
prise, seeing that gentleman walking rapidly up the 
opposite side of the street. 

‘“*No, Mr. Markham,” she replied, hastily; and, 
going to the window, threw it up, and leaned out as 


He had flattered himself that he was her only gen- 
tleman visitor, and here was one whom she knew 
well enough to call in, and whom she evidently 
expected. 

“ He is too far off. He has disappeared,” she said, 
in a tone of disappointment, drawing in and closing 


and shabby, and I wouldn’t like Mr. Lecroix to be 
ashamed of me.” 

Mr. Lecroix was anything but ashamed of his fair 
charge, when he escorted her into the concert-room 
the next evening. The dress was, indeed, scarcely 
visible, for a soft white mantie fell from her shoul- 
ders almoet to the knee. The lustrous hair was 








if she would call the person she was watching. 
Surprised and displeased, Mr. Lecroix stood silent. 


the window. 

“ You were expecting some one?” he forced him- 
self to say. 

“Not really expecting, but 1 hoped he would 
come,”’ she answered, with a clouded face. ‘He had 
something of mine which 1 valued, and he lost it. 
He said he would advertise a reward for the finder; 
and when I saw him, I thought he had come to bring 
it back.” 

“Is he a friend of yours?” asked the gentleman, 
his face brightening a little. 

“Ono!” she replied, lifting her frank eyes with a 
look of surprise in them. “ He is a stranger, but I 
know who he is. I don’t feel pleased with him, and 
I don’t think 1 like him very much.” 

Bernard Lecroix smiled to himself, and since she 
did not volunteer any further information, took 
leave, reminding her of her engagement for the next 
evening. 

Virginia’s new landlady took her in hand in the 
most friendly manner. Never had she been so much 
enchanted with the beauty of a girl; and she was 
doubly so, since the possessor of such attractions was 
scarcely conscious of them. 

‘* My dear,” she said, the next day, “ what have 
you got to wear to the concert?” 

“T have only my brown merino,” said Virginia, 
timidly. 

“Hum! That willdo. The chief things are bonnet 
and mantle. Wiil you do as I say?” 

** Yes, if you will be so kind as to think for me,” 
the girl replied, tearfully. ‘I know I am countrified 


curled at the back, and drawn loosely away from the 
. face, and so arranged as to show that it was all her 
own. A tiny hat of black lace, with a bunch of vio- 
lets at the side, a blue and white fan, and white 
gloves, and our Snowdrop needed nothing more, 
Eyes followed her wherever she went; admiring 
comments were made, and gentlemen made every 
to app hh her. Rarely was anything so 
exquisite seen, even in New York, and the simplicity 
of her costume and manner enhanced the attraction. 
Virginia was utterly unconscious of the attention 
she drew. The crowd, the hall, the music, all en- 





that glittering world of wealth which she had read 
of, and to her it was little less than magical. 

“Have you really erjoyed the evening?” asked 
her eecort, as they went out the door. 

**Too much!” she said, with fervor. “ It is alllike 
fairy land.” 

He looked down into her bright face to ansver, 
when he saw it suddenly change, and felt her hand 
grasp his arm. 

“There he is!”’ she exclaimed. ‘Do get near so 
that I can speak to him. Don’t you see? That man 
next the wall, by the further door. It is Mr. Mark- 
ham.” 

The Frenchman looked in the direction she point- 
ed, and saw Mr. Gaylord pressing rather roughly 
through the crowd, in his eff.rts to get out in haste. 
His face was very pale, and partly turned away. 

“ There he has gone, and J was sure he saw me,” 
Virginia said, sighing. ‘‘He looked directly at us. 
Perhaps he has not heard from the rvusary, but he 
might at least tell me. He seems to feel bad, for he 
turned quite pale.” 

‘Is it all a secret?” asked Mr. Lecroix; “or will 
you tell me? Perhaps I might assist you.” 

IA will tell you,” Virginia answered, in a low 
voice. ‘ I meant to as soon as I got my rosary.” 

“Shall we ride or walk home?” asked her compan- 
ion, finding himself interested in this little mystery. 
Then, seeing that she hesitated, ‘‘if we walk, you 
can tell me your story on the way.” 

“We will walk then.” 

“Now,” he said, smilingly, when they were out on 





tranced her. It was her first glimpse of the inside of 


the broad pavement, the moonlight shining down on 
the lovely face beside him, her hand resting lightly 
on his arm. 

Virginia looked up at him with a smile which made 
him tremble with delight, so sweet, affectionate and 
confiding was it. 

* Once upon a time,”’ she said, “ there was a lady 
in Paris who had two lovers. One she married, and 
she came to this country with him. Her married 
name was Madame Duchene. After a while her 
other lover in France died, and he left her a silver 
rosary, with the word that she was always to keep 
it, as it would bring her good luck. She kept it till 
she died, then her danghter kept it till she died, and 
her granddaughter meant to have done the same. 
Her granddanghter’s name is Virginia Wilder, and 
the name of the French lover was Bernard Lecroix.” 
Virginia looked up with arch delight into her 
companion’s face, and found him pale with aston- 
ishment. 

“You my little cousin!” he exclaimed, stopping 
short, and clasping the hand on his arm. 

** Yes; and I’m so glad!’ she responded, fervent- 
ly. ‘* Ever since 1 heard your name, I have been 
calling you cousin Bernard. Your grandfather and 
his brother, of course, and my grandmother were 
cousins, But about the rosary. This Mr. Markham 
happened to go to my old home last summer, and he 
got talking to my stepmother, and, as country-people 
do, she told him a good deal. She told him about 
the rosary, and he wanted it so much that he got my 
address and came to see me. She wrote and sent the 
letter by the same stage he took, only he didn’t know 
it, and advised me to sell him the rosary if he want- 
ed it. I didn’t see him when he called, and if I had, 
I wouldn’t have given it to him. 

* That night when first I spoke to you, when you 
saved me as I was escaping Nate Herdon, I went in- 
to a jeweller’s shop, and pawnedmy rosary for mon- 
ey to get a carriage. The next day I went to redeem 
it, and saw this man. He wanted to buy, and I re- 
fused; and he wanted to borrow, and I refused again. 
Then he told me that he had been to see me, that he 
had seen my home and my stepmother. Then I lent 
him the rosary till the next day, since he seemed a 
sort of acquaintance. The next day he told me that 
he had lost it the night before, or been robbed of it, 
and that he would advertise and try his best to re- 
cover it, That isall. Now I have been every day to 
the shop, and seen him twice in other places, and I 
can’t get him to speak to me.” 

‘* What shop is it?” asked the gentleman, with a 
sudden, vague suspicion. 

* Jameson and Marray’s. This gentleman is in 
their employ.” 

“ Markham, do you say?” wasthe next question. 
It must be Gaylord.” 

** No, he gave bis name to my stepmother, and she 
wrote it tome. Besides, I called him so when I saw 
him there.”’ 

** Was he embarrassed? Did he notice the name?” 
asked the Frenchman. * 

I thought he was a little odd, and the others 
looked surprised,” said Virginia, hesitatingly. 

** 1’ll see to it for you, ma chere,” her companion 
said, gayly. ‘*‘ The rosary shall be forthcoming. And 
now, let us talk of our relationship. I can hardly 
believe it. In future, you are cousin Virginia, and I 
cousin Bernard; and I am to take care of you, and 


any one offends you ever again, 1 will take him in 
charge; and if a gentleman wants any favor of you, 
you must first ask me. I know city ways, dear, and 
you do not. You must have my advice about every- 
thing. How do you like that?” 

* More than I can tell you!” said Virginia, joyfully. 
** I shall feel safe now.” 


+ 


THE OLDEST CITY IN THE WORLD. 

Damascus is the oldest city in the world. Tyre 
and Sidon have crumbled on the shore; Baalbec is 
@ ruin; Palmyra is buried in the desert; Nineveh 
and Babylon have disappeared from the Tigris and 
Euphrates. Damascus remains what it was in the 
days before Abraham—a centre of trade and travel— 
an island of verdurein the desert—‘‘a presidential 
capital,” with martial and sacred associations ex- 
tending through thirty centuries. It was near Da- 
mascus that Saul of Tarsus saw the light above the 
brightness of the sun; the street which is called 
Straight, in which it is said ‘‘ he prayed,” still runs 
through the city. The caravan comes and goes as it 
did a thousand years ago; there is still the sheik, the 
ass and the waterwheel; the merchants of the Eu- 
phrates and Mediterranean still ‘ occupy” these 
“with tho multitude of their wares.”” The city 
which Mahomet surveyed from a neighboring height 
and was afraid to enter “* because it was given to man 
to have but one paradise, and for his part he was re- 
solved not to have it in this world,” is to-day what 
Julian called the “eye of the East,” as it was in the 
time of Isaiah ‘‘ the head of Syria.” 

From Damascus came the damson, our blue plums, 
and the delicious apricots of Portugal, called damas- 
co, damash; our beautiful fabrics of cotton and silk, 
with vines and flowers raised upon a smooth, bright 
ground; the damask ruse, introduced into England 
at the time of Henry YLII.; the Damascus blade, so 
famous the world over for its keen edge.and wonder- 
ful elasticity, the secret of the manufacture of which 
was lost when Tamerlee carried off the artist into Per- 
sia, and that beautiful art of inlaying wood and steel 
with silver and gold, a kind of mosaic engraving and 
sculpture united, called damaskening, with which 








boxes, bureaus, swords and guns are ornamented. 


you are to ask me for anything you want. And if | sorrow and contrition imploring the Divine mercy 


FASTING GIRLS. 


In 1762, Ann Walsh, a girl of twelve years old, liv- 
ing at Harrogate, suddenly lost her appetite, through 
causes not at all apparent. She left off solid food en- 
tirely, living upon one-third of a pint of wine and 
water daily; this continued for eighteen months, 
after which she recovered her normal state of appe- 
tite. Ten years later, in 1772, was presented that 
case which Pennant records in his Tour in Scotland. 





of her subsequent career. 


of the county, and of many other parts of England 
In November, 1808, a surgeon resolved to visit her, 

and to ascertain as much of the truth as possible. 

She told him that her name was Ann Moore, that 

she was fifty-eight years of age, and that she had 

gone twenty months without food. According to her 

account, she had had a severe attack of illness in the 

year 1804, which lasted thirteen weeks. Her recov- 

ery was not complete, for she was troubled during 

many months afterwards with violent fits and spasms 
at frequent and regular intervals. Another inflam- 

matory attack came on in 1805, and lasted eleven 

weeks. When she recovered from this, her fits and 
spasms were gone, but were followed by loss of appe- 
tite and difficulty of digestion. Her attendance in 
1805, on a sick boy afflicted with a repulsive disease, 
decreased her power of assimilating food, From 
October in that year to February, 1807, she ate only a 
penny loaf a fortnight, and drank a little tea without 
milk or sugar. From that time she lived (according 
to her own story) till November, 1808, without any 
solid food, taking only water and tea. The surgeon 
(who, by the way, was only V.S., not M.R.C.S.) 
could not detect any flaw in her story. When it was 
published in the Monthly Magazine, early in 1809, it 
made a prodigious sensation; and on this sensation 
the woman lived four years. At last, in 1813,a few 
scientific men in the neighborhood determified to sift 
the matter to the bottom; for Ann Moore still con- 
tinued to declare to the world that she took no solid 
food whatever, and only just liquid enough to moist- 
en her tongue and lips. They got her to consent, as 
the only true test of her sincerity, to let them guard 
and watch her room, as a means of assuring that no 
food ot any kind should be brought in. The woman 
was probably rendered very anxious by this ordeal, 
but could not positively refase it without causing a 
suspicion of deception. The watch and ward began, 
and lasted nine days. The wretched creature bore 
the test thus far, and then gave in—terribly emaciat- 
ed, and really almost starved to death. She asked 
for food, recovered her strength, and signed her 
name (or made her mark) to the following confession : 
**T, Ann Moore, of Tatbury, humbly asking pardon 
of all persons whom I have attempted to deceive and 
impose upon, and, above all, with the most unfeigned 


and forgiveness of that God whom I have so greatly 
offended, do most solemnly declare that I have occa- 
sionally taken sustenance during the last six years.” 

The narrative which has recently attracted public 
attention has thia feature: it is written by a physi- 
cian who gives the guarantee of his own name to 
the words he writes, and takes responsibility 
for any scepticism he may express concerning what 
was told him, or what he seemed to see; for in mat- 
ters of this kind it is not always safe to conclude that 

“seeing is believing.” He is a district medical cfficer 

of one of the London unions. Being on an autumnal 
visit in the counties of Cardigan and Carmarthen, in 
the recent month of August, he heard a great deal 
about a certain fasting girl iu the lurt-named shire, 
and resolved to investigate the matter by such tests 
as a physician might be able to apply. That she isa 
girl of thirteen years old, named Sarah Jacob, is as 
expressible in English as in Welsh; but when we are 
told that her father, a small tenant-farmer, lives at 
the village of Llethernoyaddaccha, in the parish of 
Llan fihangelararth, we feel how great a gift it must 
be to be atle to pronounce Welsh. The positive 
averment of the girl’s parents was that, save a fort- 
nightly moistening of her lips with cold water, she 
had taken neither food nor drink for twenty-three 
months; that she had had gocd health until about 
two years ago, when an attack of illness brought on 
vomiting of blood; that she had never since left her 
bed except to be lifted out; that the incapability ot 
swallowing bas remained unaltered throughout, and 
that the very sight of food is sufficient to bring on 
one of the fits to which she is subject. 

Now, this was the story which was told to the phy- 
sician by the parents of the girl. She herself spoke 
very little English—using Welsh in conversing with 
the parents. The very first thing which attracted 
his notice was that Sarah was evidently regarded as 
a show girl, an exhibition for curiosity-hunting vis- 
itors. ** The child was lying in her bed decorated as 
@ bride, having round her head a wreath of flowers, 
from which was suspended a smart riband, the ends 
of which were joined by a small bunch of flower, 
after the present fashion of ladies’ bonnet-strings. 
Before her, at proper reading distance, was an open 





Across the fireplace, which was nearly opposite the 
foot of her bed, was an arrangement of shelves well 
stocked with English and Welsh books, the gifts of 
various visitors to the house.” All this pretentious 
display aroused his suspicions, and determined him 
to note the accessory facts closely. His account is 
too long to be given here in full, but the chief items 
may usefully be presented in a condensed form. 

1. The girl’s face was plump, her cheeks and lips 
of a rosy color, her eyes bright and sparkling, and 


Katherine M’Leod of Ross-shire, at the age of thirty- | her muscular development very inconsistent with 
five, was attacked with a fever which brought on/| such (alleged) wonderful abstinence from food. 2, 
almost total blindness, and also an inability to swal- | There was a restless movement and frequent looking 
low food. It is averred that, for a year and three- | out of the corners of the eyes, known to physicians 
quarters, there was no evidence that food or drink| as a concomitant of simulative disease. 3. The 
paseed down her throat, although a little was fre- | pulse was perfectly natural; the stethoscope told of 
quently put into her mouth, Pennant saw her in a/| sound lungs and heart, and of a stomach certainly 
miserable state of emaciation; but we have no record | not empty of liquid. 4. He was prevented, by ex- 


cuses and expostulftions on the part of the parents, 


Perhaps the most noted instance of all was that of | from examining the girl’s back—a test which would 
the “ Fasting Woman of Tutbury,” not only for its | have told something to him as a medical man, con- 
marvels, but for its audacious fraud. During the} cerning the presence or absence of gastronomic 
early years of the present century, she was the talk | action. 5. He was led to the conviction that the 


. | parents honestly believed what they said, but that 


they were deceived by the girl herself; for “the con- 
struction of the bed, and the surrounding old Welsh 
cupboards and drawers in the room were all favor- 
able to the concealment of food.” 6. He was told 
that when watchers were, with permission, placed 
in the house, they were debarred from touching the 
bed—an inhibition which reduced the watching to an 
absurdity. The sum total was, that. the physician 
arrived at these conclusions: that there was no 
physical cause to prevent thie so-called bed-ridden 
fasting girl from rising from her bed and using her 
locomotive powers; that the power was there, but 
that the will was morbidly perverted; that the whole 
case was one of simulative hysteria in a young girl 
having the propensity to deceive very strongly de- 
veloped; and that this tendency was further aided 
by a power of prolonged fasting, though not ap- 
proaching in duration to that which was pretended, 
He acquits the parents of deceit (on what grounds is 
not very clear to us), but cannot shut his eyes to 
the fact that they made their patient a complete 
show-child, receiving money and presents from hun- 
dreds of visitors to the farm. Finally, he remarks, 


‘Being made an object of curiosity, sympathy and 


profit, is not only antagonistic to the girl’s recovery, 
but also renders it extremely difficult for a medical 
man to determine how much of the symptoms is the 
result of a morbid perversion of will, and how much 
is the product of intentional deceit.” _~ ; 





IMPERIAL CARS. 

The most right-royal production in the world, in 
the way of cars, so far as we are aware, is the impe- 
rial train of France. It may be that each of the 
great French companies has a similar train of its 
own; but at any rate the one which we select as an 
example is on the Paris and Orleans line—the high- 
way to Biarritz. It isa veritable train, not merely 
one carriage in a train. First, after the engine and 
tender, comes a luggage-carriage—not an uninhabit- 
able van, bat a structure which, besides ordinary 
luggage, contains pantry arrangements for refresh- 
ments, and accommodation for some of the company’s 
imperial servants. Next is a carglage adapted as a 
dining-room—or at least, —* fresh t-room: 
with a centre table, armchaira, and hinged seats; 
and when, at night, the seats afe drawn away from 
the wall, they fall back so as form bedsteads for 
the attendants. Third in thelist stands an open or 
platform carriage, which may be opened or closed at 
the sides at pleasure, and used either as an open-air 
lookout or as a refreshm m. Then comes the 
grand carriage, the im » with a retiring- 
room attached, and doors at the sides and ends. All 
that luxury can do is here done in the way of couch- 
es, armchairs, folding-chairs, movable chairs, small 
tables and stands, curtains, wire-gauze blinds to ex- 
clude dust when the windows are open, a timepiece, 
pendant lamps and mirrors. The fifth is a sleeping- 
carriage, divided off ixto seven distinct compart- 
ments; these comprise a sleeping-chamber or bed- 
room, two dressing-rooms, two rooms for the em- 
press’s ladies, one for the emperor’s valet, and a 
retiring-room. The sleeping chamber contains two 
beds, on opposite sides of a compartment nine feet 
wide. Next to the sanctum of the imperial papa 
and mamma is a carriage for the prince imperial, 
with numerous snuggerics for sleeping, dressing and 
attendants. Lastly, there isa luggage-carriage, the 
counterpart of the one at the head of the train. All 
the carriages have doors at the ends, and platforms 
which make a convenient gangway from carriage to 
carriage; and there are electric bells from the impe- 
rial saloon to all the other carriages, and to the 
engine-driver and guards. 

The czar of all the Rassias should by rights have 
everything as grand as the emperor of the French; 
but we do not hear of an imperial train, only of an 
imperial carriage. Such a carriage, however—no less 
than eighty-five feet long! The saloon for the empe- 
ror and empress, in the centre of the carriage, has all 
the luxuries which curtains and carpets, sofas‘and 
settees, timepieces and chandeliers can give it; the 
emperor’s study is a little more like a gentleman’s 
own room, while the empress’s boudoir is all that a 
boudoir should be; and beyond that are rooms for 
attendants—gentiemen next to the emperor’s study, 
ladies next,to"the empress’s boudoir—with all the 





knickknackéries and comforts to make a journey go_ 


smoothly. As this carriage is made for comparatively 
short lines of railway near St. Petersburg, there is no 








Welsh book,supported by two other books om-her body. a 2 sleeping or night journeys. 
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C Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WHAT DOES IT MATTER? 


BY MRS, HELEN A MAUVILLE. 
Nee 


What does it matter, 0 my friend, 
Which one of us shall tread 

First through the golden gate, where God 
His feast of bliss has spread? 

What does it matter, O my sweet, 
If in the great To Come, 

Parted by death, one walks before, 
Called by the angels home? 


What does it matter. best beloved, 
If it be thee or me? 
You know the parting, dear, is not 
For all eternity ; 
Only a farewell softly said, 
A few lone hours, and then? 
Where tears and pa:tings are not known, 
We two shall meet again. 


So when the shadows of the tomb 
Upon my lids shall creep, 
Kiss me yood-night, and say * ‘tis well !"’ 
But do not, do not weep. 
Only an earthly farewell, friend, 
Only a while apart, 
Then I shall clasp thee evermore 
Unto my loving heart. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


AUNT MARIA’S VISIT. 





BY MRS. RB. G ROWE. 
—ñ— —— 


Ir was only a week before the great Peace Jubilee 
that Fred came home to tea, one night, with such a 
pleased look upon his honest face that 1 felt sure, in 
@ moment, that “ Rhines and Co.” had raised his 
salary two or three hundred dollars, at least; and as 
I hurried the hot toast and tea on to the table, I ac- 
tually caught myself speculating upon the possibility 
of a whole tenement to ourselves, with a real Brus- 


- sels carpet in the parlor, and a Bridget in the kitchen 


—a dream that was quickly dispelled at sight of the 
letter that Fred produced from his breast pocket, 
with the smiling explanation: 

* Here’s a letter trom Aunt Maria Davidson, to let 
us know that she is on her way North, and will spend 
&@ week with us.” 

** When will she be here?” I asked, soberly. 

** Next week. And isn’t it lucky, for she will have 
such « nice time attending the Jubilee? She always 
was passionately fond of music.” 

** No doubt of it,” I said, rather croesly, I'm afraid, 
for I had been dreaming of and planning tor this 
same Jubilee for weeks; and even an unknown Auat 
Maria’s society couldu’t compensate me for its loss, 

“ But if she comes, I must stay at home, that’s all 
about it.” 

Fred looked at me in amazement. 

“ Why, Lizzie,” he said, reprovingly, “I thought 
you'd be delighted to see Aunt Maria; and as for go- 
ing to the Jubilee, of course you can plan it some 
way so that you can go when she does, at any rate, 
for she couldn’t golone, you know.” 

*O yes, I can e%,pnd ait up nights to do my cook- 
ing,” I retorted. ~ 

A remark of bing undiscerning lord took not 
the least notice, wh launched out into a descrip- 
tion of the expec , winding up with a short 
sketch of her 

“ You see Aunt M 
young girl, to teach, 
fell in love with an 
wealthy planter, an 















ry. 
went South when she was a 
this old Colonel Davidson 
ed ber. He was a very 
B has had every luxury that 
could be imagined. dressed elegantly, and she 
fairly clothed us, for years, with her cast-off clothing 
I don’t know what mother would have done, some- 
times, if she hadn't helped us so much in that way.” 

Fred paused a moment, and my thoughts flew 
back to that little brave-hearted woman, in her hum- 
ble Down-East home, who, widowed and penniless, 
had fought her way, single-handed, against all odds, 
and had at last succeeded in training up ber five 
children into honest, reapectable men and women. 

It was to her, in her noble struggle with poverty 
and weakness, that her rich sister’s gift of cast-off 
clothing had been sent, A royal largess, truly! And 
I’m afraid I didn’t feel as sorry as I wus expected to, 
when my husband added, in a regretful tone: 

“ But she lost her husband and most of her proper- 
ty during the war. It was very bard for her, for the 
colonel was an excellent husband.” 

** Was he a rebel?” I asked, innocently. 

Fred colored a little, as he said, gravely, “‘ He went 
with his State.” 

“But his wife—her sympathies were with the 
North, of course?” 

** You know all about that as well as I do,” was 
the rather snappish retort. 

Iliad tried the poor fellow’s patience too far, at 
last, by my pretended ignorance; but a glance at his 
eta tod his ruffied feelings, and he read aloud 

: evidently considered as positive proof of his 
relative’s willingness to adapt herself to the present 
condition of affairs in State and society. 

“Tam not such a hypocrite, my dear nephew, as 
to pretend that I feel satisfied with the present state 
of things in the country; but I can say this much, 
that I bear our enemies no malice, ang,am willing to 
unite with them in all efforts for the realgood of our 
common country.” * 

Fred read the concluding words with such a tri- 
umphal flourish that I laughed outright. dn’t 
help it. 


“* Our common country’ ought to feel immensely 
gratefal to Mrs. Davidson for such a concession,” I 
said, gayly. 

But Fred didn’t even smile, as he carefully refolded 
the precious document, and deposited it next his 
heart. 

“You're very queer to-night, Lizzie,” he said, 
with such a doleful accent on the “queer” that I 
felt tempted to laugh again. 

Bat when he added to that the information that 
his mother, in her poorest days, never begrudged the 
time or money spent upon a guest, my mirth changed 
to anger; for, of all comparisons, none is more odious 
than to have your own failings pitted against the 
virtues of your mother-in-law. So I answered 
sharply that I liked company as well as anybody, 
when they came at a suitable time, but I didn’t think 
it necessary to go into ecstasies over a person whom 
I bad never seen, and who, etc., etc. 

In short, for the first time in our two years of hap- 
py married life, my pillow that night was wet with 
tears of anger and bitterness, as I silently bemoaned 
my fate, as an unloved, heart- broken wife. 

But with the clear, sensible eyes of the morning 
looking into my own, came wiser, tenderer thoughts, 
and I was only too glad to know that Fred had so far 
forgotten the conversation of the evening before as to 
remark, composedly, at breakfast, while buttering 
his muffin: 

“ I suppose you'll want a new table caster before 

Aunt Maria comes. “ This little affair,’’ touching 
with the tip of his finger a tiny breakfast caster—one 
of my wedding presents—‘ does nicely for us two, 
but we need something larger when we have 
company.” 
“ To be sure,” I cried, delighted at the thought of 
“this addition to my modest stock of table silver. 
“And we must have halfa dozen fruit napkins, and 
a new damask table-cloth, and, Fred,” I added, hes- 
itatingly, ‘‘ if you only coudd afford me a cake-basket 
—not an expensive one, of course, but modest and 
pretty. They do set a table off so nicely.” 

And Fred, whose soul, dear fellow, is that of a mil- 
lionaire, while his purse only contains a poor clerk’s 
meagre salary, smiled, just a little uneasily, as he 
promised me the required articles. 

That was a busy week for me, for I was my own 
cook, laundreas, housemaid and everything else that 
was required in our humble domicil. I studied re- 
ceipts for.fruit and “ one, two, three, four cake,” and 
grew learned in the mysteries of salads and rice 
flummeries. I arranged and rearranged the few 
pieces of furniture in our modest little guest-cham- 
ber, even bringing forward for the first time that 
beautiful bead-embroidered satin cushion that May 
Grant gave me on my wedding-day; and to this I 
added—rather tremblingly, it must be confessed— 
dear Uncle Joe’s last gift, the delicate crystal cologne 
flask that he brought ail the way from Venice, on 
purpose for me. 

In fact, I exerted all my Yankee ingenuity and 
womanly taste to make our simple home as attractive 
as possible; and when the expected coach stopped at 
our door, and Aunt Maria herself emerged therefrom, 
I felt a thrill of modest satisfaction that was not 
dampened even when, after fervently embracing her 
** dear nephew,” the lady turned her cold, critical 
eyes upon my humble eelf. 

** How do you do, my dear—” 

“ Lizzie.” 

“O yes, Elizabeth; I remember, now. How do 
you do, my dear Elizabeth?” And the tips of four 
gloved fingers met my own, as we ‘‘touched noses” 
in the most proper manner imaginable. 

“T didn’t bring my maid,” she remarked, as, load- 
ed with travelling-shawl and carpet-bag, I toiled 
slowly up the stairs, in my office of pilot, ‘“ because I 
knew that you wouldn’t be likely to have any room 
for her. But,” she added, laughing in a way that 
struck me as extremely disagreeable, “I had to in- 
vent a score of excuses to satisfy the unreasonable 
creature, 

“* Why, missus,’ she would say, ‘ what will yer do? 
Yer can’t dress yer own self, vo how, an dem low- 
born Yankees wont know how ter wait on yer.’ 

**So I had to pretend that I was afraid she would 
be kidnapped if she came North, and all such non- 
sense; for it never would have done to tell her the 
true reason. She would have spread it far and 
near.” 

**ShallI help you off with your waterproof?” I 
asked, when we had at last reached her room, and I 
had disencambered myself of my load. 

** Ifyou please; and,” throwing herself into a chair, 
‘if you will look in my satchel, ycu will find my 
slippers. My feet are so tired that, if you will un- 
button my boots and exchange them for the slippers, 
I will be much obliged to you.” 

Ot course I could do no less than lend my assis- 
tance, not only in unbuttoning the boots, but in 
brushing and rearranging her hair, during which 
process she ‘“‘ pumped”? me unmercifully, in regard 
to my antecedents. 

** You were a Maine woman, I believe?” 

** Yes; but I came to Boston when I was only fif- 
teen, just after my father’s death.” 

** What was your father’s business?” 

* Farming.” 

“Ah! and you were a—that is, you worked in 
families, I suppose?” 

“1 was a milliner.” 

“QO, ah, yes! IL remember, now. I knew that you 
worked for a living, but I’d forgotten what your 
occupation was. Not that!’ as I was about to place 
what I took to be a quaintly-carved ivory comb 





“It wont do to wear that here, I suppose.” And 
she laughed slyly. 

Of course my curiosity was aroused, and I exam- 
ined more carefully the proscribed ornament. On 
the front of the top was carved, with exquisite skill, 
a miniature palmetto flag, while on the reverse was 
an inscription that made my Northern blood boil 
with horror and indignation: 

“ Fashioned from the breast-bone of a Yankee in- 
vader, who fell at the battle of Manassas.” 

No wonder she dared not wear the ghastly trophy 
ata Northern freeman’s board. And as I thought of 
the brave, loyal heart that once beat beneath it, my 
whole soul rose up in arms against this sh ices, 
renegade daughter of the North—this woman who 
could point unblushingly to this proof of rebel inha- 
manity, with only the careless explanation, “A relic 
of the battle of Manassas, that a friend of mine, a 
Confederate officer, gave me.” 

To Fred, Aunt Maria was the affectionate relative, 
the meekly tolerant woman, who frankly « xpressed 
her desire to be present at the reception of President 
Grant, in the Coliseam, and quite as frankly accept- 
ed the ticket that her attentive nephew hastened to 
procure for her, and for which she repaid him by the 
condescending remark: 

“ Grant is certainly a man of commanding pres- 
ence, and I am very glad to have seen him.” 

While for my private ear was reserved the more 
characteristic comment: 

“TI noticed that he wore tan-colored gloves, in 
compliment, I suppose, to his former occupation.” 
To which words, tipped as they were with a sneer, 
I could not forbear the equally impudent retort: 

‘* Whatever the color of his gloves may be, he has 
never, to my knowledge, been seen in his wife’s 
waterproof.” 

These little passages at arms were so strictly pri- 
vate that Fred, honest soul! never dreamed, when, 
at the table, Aunt Maria sat with hands demurely 
folded, waiting for the ‘‘ last course,” as she called 
my home-made pies and puddings, that she would, 
as soon as opportunity offered, regale me with an ac- 
count of the culinary triumphs of her own black 
Dinah, always winding up with the complimentary 
sneer: 

** I do believe, wy dear, that you, too, are a nat- 
ural born cook.” 

Every little economy was noticed and approved in 
such a manner as to leave behind a humiliating sense 
of our visitor’s own superiority over such petty de- 
tails as contrasted with the necessity of their prac- 
tice in our case. I could not even put on my bonnet, 
without hearing the bland comment: 

“‘ How fortunate that you were a milliner! It is 
such a saving to be able to make one’s own bonnets. 
Now my bill in that line is perfectly enormous— 
more, probably, than you spend on your whole ward- 
robe in the course of the year.” 

It was the fourth morning after her arrival that 
Aunt Maria came down to breakfast in a perfect flut- 
ter of delighted excitement, that was not lessened 
when Fred, who had accompanied her to a concert 
the evening before, asked, innocently: 

“ By the way, Aunt Maria, who was that fine-look- 
ing old gentleman that you were talking with just 
before we came out? I fancied he had a familiar 
look, although I don’t remember to have ever seen 
him before.” 

Aunt Maria actually giggled. 

“ O, he is a neighbor of mine, a retired sea-captain, 
and is said to be very wealthy. I was astonished to 
see him here, for I had never heard him hint that he 
was coming.” 

“ Perhaps,” suggested Fred, slyly, ‘‘ your coming 
may have reminded him of it.” 

Aunt Maria blushed and smiled. The idea was 
evidently a pleasant one. 

** He has a niece somewhere in the city whom he 
has not seen for years, and whom he is very desirous 
of finding; although, I fancy, the task will be a hard 
one, as he don’t know the name of ber husband, or 
his business,” she said, in a blandly explanatory tone, 
to which she added, privately, as we left the table: 

I expect a call from him this morning, and I sup- 
pose you wouldn’t object to my rearranging the par- 
lor furniture a little. The exercise of a little taste in 
its arrangement would improve the looks of it won- 
derfally.” 

It wouldn’t be polite to refuse, and I was obliged to 
see my pretty little room tumbled topsy-turvy—the 
‘* what-not ” cleared of all its books except the few 
fancy covered ones; the small marble-topped table 
moved from the wall into the middle of the floor; 
and my beautiful English ivy that stood on a bracket 
underneath Charles Dickens’s picture, banished to 
the dining-room, with the slighting comment: 

‘* Flower-pots are so vulgar in a parlor.” 

And now, Aunt Maria was satisfied. Not quite, 
for there was nothing on the bracket now, and the 
broad shelf looked rather empty. 

*“*Wont you,” and she turned to me with an air of 
cool authority, “run up stairs and get me that crys- 
tal flask on the bureauin my room? It will be just 
the thing for this bracket.” 

1 hesitated, loth to risk my cherished memento. 

It was the gift of a dear uncle, years ago,” I ven- 
tured to explain; ‘‘one whom I have not heard from 
for years, and who is dead, for anything I know, so I 
am very tender of this, his last giftto me. I don’t 
think 1’ll risk it down here, where it might so easily 
get broken.” 

* Nonsense!’? was the impatient retort. And 
Aunt Maria went for the flask herself, while I re- 
turned to the kitchen, to hide my fiushed face from 








among her tulse braids. 


I was deep in the mysteries of a fruit ple for din- 
nef when the doorbell rang, and a moment after, 
Aunt Maria’s smiling face looked in upon me, 
“Don’t trouble yourself,” she said, blandly, with 
a significant glance at my floury hands and apron. 
“ 1’ answer the bell myself.” And a moment after 
there was a little bustle in the hall, with a murmur | 7 
of voices. ( 
Aunt Maria’s friend had arrived, and I heard her 
say, in her most insinuating tone: 

“My niece was out, and the servant busy, 80 I took | | 
the liberty to answer the bell myself.” 

“The servant busy!” and I laughed in my sleeve 
as I turned again to my moulding-board, silently 
philusupbizing, as I rolled out and buttered the out- 
side crust of my pie, upon the unsubstantial, un- 
wholesome nature of this upper stratum in both 
pastry and society—that is; if our honored aunt was, 
as she evidently considered herself, a fit representa- 
tive of the latter. 

I was just putting my completed pie into the oven, | 
when I heard her voice at the open door: 

“I will tell the servant to bring you a glass, Mr. 
Gersham.” 

Mr. Gersham! It was not a common name, and 
my hands trembled so that I was near dropping the 
pie-plate on the hearth, as a strange, wild hope 
flashed across my brain. It couldn’t be—and yet, 
perhaps— 

“A glass of water, Elizabeth!” called out my aunt, 
in her stateliest tones. And I obeyed her summons, 
entering the room in spite of her warning look and 
outstretched hand (for she had placed herself near 
the door that she might take the glass from me), and 
walking straight up to that gray-haired, kindly-faced 
map upon the sofa, I cried, between laughter and 
tears, for I was too excited even to remember that 
Aunt Maria's cold, critical eyes were upon me: 

*O Uncle Joe! don’t you know your own little 
Lizzie?” 

I don’t remember much that happened in the next 
few minutes. I only know that Uncle Joe was quite 
as excited as I was, and expressed his feelings in a 
much more extravagant manner. 

“I don’t want anything else in this world, now, 
I’ve got a home and a family—somebody to love and 
to be loved by,” he exciaimed, as he seated me in my 
old place on his knee, and smoothed down my rufiled 
hair just ae he used to when I was a little girl. 

**You and I are all that’s lett, Lizzie,” he said, 
tenderly, “and all that I have is yours; only give to 
the old man the love and care that he has so often 
longed for.”’ 

There were 80 many things to tell, so much to be 
explained, and so much to hear, that I had entirely 
forgotten my house duties, when the sound of the 
little clock in the dining-room, striking the hour of 
twelve, aroused me toa sense of my short-comings, 
and I sprang from Uncle Joe’s knee, exclaiming: 

“ My pie will be burned to a cinder! I had forgot- 
ten all about it.” And I tried to escape; but Uncle 
Jve held me fast. 

“ Let your servant take care of the pie,” he laugh- 
ed. “ You’re just like your mother—a pattern house- 
keeper, I’ll be bound; but I mean you shall let the 
housekeeping go for to-day, and spend your time in 
entertaining me.” 

“ But I have no servant, uncle,” I said, incautious- 
ly; for, in an instant, Aunt Maria’e face flamed up 
guiltily, and I then remembered, for the first time, 
the remarks that I had overheard in regard to that 
mythical personage. 

But it was too late for regrets; and I was not sur- 
prised when she suddenly announced that her visit 
was ended, and that she should continue her journey 
North the next morning. 

* *. * * * * * 

Aunt Maria had left us; Uncle Joe, too, had gone 
South to séttle up his business preparatory to coming 
home “ for good,’? and Fred and I sat talking over 
our improved fortunes, when, as ill lack would have 
it, the old disagreeable subject of discussion was 
started between us. ; 

“I was thinking, to-day,” remarked Fred, leaning 
meditatively back in his easy-chair, ‘‘as I was look- 
ing over the new house, planning how we would 
furnish that south chamber, “how nice it will be to 
have Aunt Maria bere again, next suaimer. We 
shall have everything to make her visit pleasant, 
then.” 

“To her, perhaps,” I interrupted. ‘ But I don’t 
care to have any one in my house who bas no regard 
for truth, fur common politeness, even, and who—” 

“There, there!” And Fred spoke with consider- 
able heat. ‘“ You are unjust to Aant Maria, and al- 

ways have been. She means well enough; bat you 
are so jealous of her that you don’t judge her fairly.” 

We had been over all of this ground before, and 
my mind was made up to have no further discussion 
on the subject; so, controlling the rising temper that 
Aunt Maria’s name was sure tc kindle, I said, 
steadily, though with a tender fluttering at my heart 
as I looked into the eyes whose love-light was dearer 

to me than all the world beside: - 

** This is a subject that we shall never agree upon, 
Fred, and for that reason it is wisest to drop it en- 
tirely. Let Aunt Maria’s faults or virtues be what 
they may, it is not necessary that you and I should 
quarrel about them. Let us have peace, now and 
forever.”’ ; 

And we had it. 
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Advice, says Coleridge, is like snow—the softer t 
falls, the longer it dwells upon and the deeper :t 








her sight. 
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sinks into the mind. | 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 











LIGHT-SHIPS. 


“A LIFE on the ocean wave, a home on the rolling 
deep,” may be jolly enough under certain circum- 
stances: only to be really pleasant and comfortable, 
the ocean wave should not be much more than a rip- 
plet, and the deep should roll very gently indeed. 

And though most people would enjoy a short ex- 
perience of smooth waters and beautiful weather, 
few, if any, would care to live entirely on the ocean 
wave, or to have a home altogether on the rolling 





deep. 
These reflections occurred to us as we were passing 


‘| the Nore light-ship a short time since. We wondered 


what kind of life was theirs to whom this vessel was, 
to a great extent,a home. We wondered and passed 
on; we, bound for the French coast, running as bard 
asa fair wind and ebb-tide could take us; she, soli- 
tary, moored at her station, riding quietly, with one 
object only: to stay where she was. Our wonder 
eventually assumed the fourm of inquiry, and we 
gathered a number of facts concerning light-ships 
and their crews which may not be uninteresting to 
our readers, 

At night by the seaside the lights from these ves- 
sels may be seen, green, red or white, revolving or 
fixed, shining out bright and clear far away to sea. 
Be the weather fair or foul, still the lights gleam out, 
brilliant and steadfast if the night be calm and fine, 
but occasionally lost sight of in rough weather as the 
light-ship goes down into the hollow between the 
waves. 

These vessels are placed where light-houses could 
not be built, and are made to serve two very useful 
purposes—viz.: to tell sailors where they are, or to 
warn them of adjacent shoals. It is very easy for a 
sailor to lose himself at sea, notwithstanding the 
progress of science in aiding navigation. Sailors are, 
after all, only fallible mortals, and one slight mistake 
of theirs, an imperfection in the compass, or a strong 
current, may put them out of their reckoning in a 
very short time. And with a dark, angry-looking 
sky above, and nothing but sea all round, how are 
they to discover their error? But if across the wa- 
ters they discern the light from one of those outposts 
of civilization, they soon discover their exact where- 
abouts by the distinctive character of the light, and 
by consulting the chart, and are then able to go on 
their right way rejoicing. e 

Round the English coast alone there are between 
forty and fifty light-ships; great, ugly-looking ves- 
sels, always painted red, with their names in large 
white letters on both sides. Day after day, month 
after month, in fact, for seven years each vessel has 
to ride at its appointed station. After those seven 
years it is taken in for a short time; the barnacles 
and weeds are cleared off the bottom of the vessel, 
she undergoes a thorough overhaul and repair, and is 
then sent out again to begin another seven years of 
pitching and tossing. Spare light-ships are always 
ready to take the place of any that are brought in for 
the regular septennial overhauling, or to repair 
damages. 

It is a matter for wonder that the vessels ride so 
long at their allotted stations without breaking luose, 
and herein lies the art of light-ship management. It 
tells of careful supervision and efficient service, that 
only about once in every ten years is a light-ship 
known to break away from her moorings. She is 
usually moored with a single mushroom anchor, 
weighing between thirty and forty hundredweight, 
which sinks into the ooze or sand at the bottom of 
the sea, becoming completely embedded; the cable 
which holds it would scarcely do for a watch-chain, 
each link being made of one and a half inch iron, and 
being about seven inches in-length. These cables 
have to undergo a very severe process of testing, each 
link, before it is made use of for mooring purposes, 
having to bear a strain equal to a weight of thirty 
tons. Each vessel is supplied with about two hun- 
dred and ten fathoms, a quarter of a mile or so, of 
this cable. Those which are moored in very deep 
water have as much more as the depth of water ren- 
ders necessary. It is by the skillful management of 
the cable that a light-ship is enabled to ride out the 
fiercest storm in safety. In smooth weather they 
have only a short cable out, but when it is rough and 
the billows run high, they let out sufficient chain to 
enable her to mount up to the very top of the great 
waves. She is never allowed to go to the extreme 
length of her tether; as she rises she takes as much 
chain as she wants, still leaving a quantity on the 
ground, whereby she seldom jerks at the anchor, or 
has a tight strain on the cable. The constant rise 
and fall of the cable, and the swinging of the vessel 
round with the tide, often occasions strange combina- 
tions, and the great chains have been known to tie 
themselves in knots, or to do themselves up in such 
tangled bunches that it was with great difficulty they 
were disentangled, the latter operation having to be 
generally performed by meaus of sledge-hammers 
and anvils. 

Some readers perhaps wonder how the lights are 
maintained bright and clear on very stormy nights, 
and why the rolling and plunging of the vessel does 
not upset all the lighting arrangements. It is man- 
aged in this way. The lantern is made to surround 
the mast so as to show light all round; it is hoisted 
up at night, but is lowered on to the deck in the day- 
time. Inside the lantern is a circular framework, on 
to which is fitted a number of argand lamps with re- 
flectors behind; each lamp and each reflector swings 
by means of gimbal work, so that however much the 
ship may lurch or roll, the lamps and reflectors are 
kept perpendicular by their own weight. This appa- 
ratus requires a good deal of attention to keep it 
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always in easy working condition, more especially 
when the vessel has revolving lights with clockwork 
machinery to turn them. 

It is the business of the crew to keep good lights 
burning; to work (with a windlass) the cable in and 
out as occasion may require; to fire warning signals 
if they see a vessel standing into danger, and distress 
signals if assistance is wanted from shore; in fact, to 
make themselves as serviceable as they can to pass- 
ing ships. The whole crew is composed uf eleven 
men; a master, a mate, three lamp-lighters and six 
seamen; but of these, four are always on shore in 
turn, so that seven men only are on board at one 
time; the master and mate have alternate months 
afloat and ashore, the rest of the crew have two 
months afloat and one month ashore. At the begin- 
ning of each month the Trinity steamers go ont with 
numbers of unbappy-looking men who are going to 
be left at sea for two months, and return with much 
merrier crews who are about to have their month 
ashore. These latter often come back laden with 
toys, boots, ete., which they have made in their spare 
time on board the light-ship, which articles they sell 
on shore. 

It is no Jko being on board a light-ship in rough 
weather. Here is a melancholy incident which oc- 
curred a few years since. Two seamen of the light- 
vessel in Morecambe Bay had the watch one territic 
night; one bad gone below for a moment or two, and 
while there be felt a tremendous sea strike the ship; 
he made his way up again, but his comrade was not 
to be seen: he had no doubt been caught up by the 
furious sea and carried overboard. Another huge 
wave presently broke over the ship, and this time 
seized and carried off the remaining seaman. The 
officer in charge, in pursuance of the regulation re- 
quiring him to go up frequently on deck in rough 
weather to see that all was right, went on deck and 
missed the two men who had the watch. He saw the 
state of the weather and feared something dreadful 
had happened, and then he took the watch upon 
himself, bravely lashing himself with a rope to the 
mast. The great waves «iashed over the vessel, but 
still he remained faithful to his duty. Meanwhile 
the light burned bright and clear, and in spite of the 
fury of the storm flushed across the troubled waters, 
faithfully fulfilling its beneficent purpose. 

Some stations are more comfortable than others; 
several of those at the mouth of the Thames are 
what the sailors would call tulerably snug berths; 
the Nore, for instance, is very much to be preferred 
to the Galloper, which is twenty-two miles off the 
Essex coast, or the Outer Dowsing off the Lincoin- 
shire coast, which is still further out to sea, At every 
station with bad weather they have plenty of tossing 
about, but at the Galloper the sea always appears to 
be “ lumpy ;” a quick succession of nasty short waves 
keeps the vessel in a continual state of jumping. At 
the Outer Dowsing they get the full benefit of the 
North Sea, and are very seldom quiet. Then there 
is the Seven Stones light-ship moored in forty fathoms 
water uff the Scilly Islands. Here they experience 
unusualiy heavy seas; the vessel has to ride over 
great rollers from the Atlantic, which in rough 
weather run almost mountains high. The special 
dangers of this station have made it necessary that a 
crew of eighteen men should be attached to her, 
eleven of whom are always on board. She is also 
provided with an extra allowance of chain cable, and 
has been known to have out as much as three hun- 
dred fathoms, so that she might ride safely over the 
gigantic waves. 

-The crews of the light-ships are occasionally hon- 
ored by visitors. The Trinity yacht, with some of 
the members of the Trinity Buard, sometimes unex- 
pectedly appears, and an inspection is made of the 
condition of the vessel. . Woe to the officer in charge 
if any sign of neglect shows itself: the severe dis- 
pleasure of the board will be visited on him. But, 
creditable alike to the vigilance of the members of 
the board and to the esprit de corps of the men in the 
service, there is seldom occasion to find fault. 
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WHY ARE STOVES INJURIOUSP 

Principally for the reason that they render the air 
unnatarally dry. Watery vapor exists in the air as 
much an essential as any other part of its composi- 
tion. The dryest climates, the most arid deserts, 
have invariably a proportion of it. The higher the 
temperature, when produced by natura! causes, the 
greater the quantity of watery vapor in the atmos- 
phere. Thus, when the sun’s heat raises the tem- 
perature to eighty degrees of the thermometer, the 
air sustains three times the quantity of moisture that 
it does at freezing point. This is no mere accident, 
but a provision essential to the well-being of the ani- 
mal creation in warm countries. It is just precisely 
here where we fail to follow nature, and why we 
suffer. The air at a low temperature, with its 
diminished proportion of moisture, does not contain 
sufficient watery vapor to bear being heated over 
from fifty-five to sixty-five degrees of Fahrenheit 
without inconvenience and injury; and it is abso- 
lutely requisite to health and comfort to have an in- 
crease of moisture corresponding to the elevation of 
temperature. The natural remedy suggests itself: 
evaporate water proportionately to the heat of the 
room, using it more freely the higher the degree of 
heat you maintain. A due attention to this would 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethrenin all parts of the world.) 





MANCHESTER, N. H. 

The annual meeting of Trinity Commandery of 
Knights Templar, of Manchester, N. H., was held 
last week, and the following officers elected: 

D. F. Straw, Eminent Commander. 
John N. Bruce, Generalissimo. 
Albert Jackson, Captain General. 
Joseph Kidder, Prelate. 

George H. True, Senior Warden. 
David O. Furnald, Janior Warden. 
James A. Weston, Treasurer. . 
Joseph E. Bennett, Recorder. 

B. K. Hoyt, Standard Bearer. 
Alpheus Gay, Sword Bearer, 
Joseph G. Edgerly, Warder. 





A NEw ENCAMPMENT.—A new Encampment of 
Knights Templar has been formed in Roxbury, last 
week, and the same was constituted by W. W. Ba- 
ker, Grand Commander of the Grand Encampment 
of Rhode Island and Massachusetts. The following 
officers were installed: James C. Tucker, Com- 
mander; Samuel Little, Generalissimo; William 
Hobbs, Jr., Captain General. This new organiza; 
tion will be known as the “Joseph Warren Encamp- 
ment,” and it has our best wishes for its success. 





A COMPLIMENT TO Miss CouTtTs.—In London, a 
compliment has been paid to Miss Burdett Coutts, 
for her exertions in the eastern districts of the me- 
tropolis, by giving her name to a Masonic Lodge, 
meeting near Victoria Park. Miss Coutts accepted 
the compliment, and wrote to the Earl of Z-tland, 
desiring to know what gift she could make to the 
Lodge. In reply, the members solicited a Bible, with 
her autograph. She sent it. 





(Written for our Masonic Department.) 
MASONIC MUSINGS.—‘‘ MASON MARKS.” 


** They're traced in lines on the Parthenon, 

Inscribed by the subtle Greek, 

And Roman legions have carved them on 
Wallis, roads, and arches antique; 

Long ere Goth, with a Vandal hand, 
Gave scope to his envy dark, 

The saviour craft, in many a land, 
Had graven its Mason Mark. 


The obelisks old, and the pyramids, 
Around which mystery clings; 

The hieroglyphs on the coffin-lids 
Of weird Egyptian kings; 

Carthage, Syria, Pompeii, 
Buried, and strewn, and stark, 

Have marble records that will not die— 
Their primitive Mason Mark. 


Upon column, frieze and capital, 
In the eye of the chaste volute, 
On Scotia's curve, or on Astragal, 
Or in triglyph’s channel acute, 
Cut somewhere on the entablature, 
And oft like a sudden spark, 
Flashing a light on a date obscure, 
Shines many a Mason Mark. 


These Craftsmen old had a genial whim 
That nothing could e’er destroy ; 

With a love of their art that naught could dim, 
They toiled with achronic joy. 

Nothing was too complex to essay, 
In aught they dared to embark; 

They triumphed on many an Appian Way, 
Where they've left their Mason Mark. 


Crossing the Alps like Hannibal, 
Or skirting the Pyrenees, 
On peak and plain, in crypt and cell, 
On foot or on bandaged knees; 
From Tiber to Danube, from Rhine to Seine, 
They needed no “ letters of marque ;"" 
Their art was their passport, in France and Spain, 
And in Britain their Mason Mark. 


The monolith gray and Druid's chair, 
The pillar towers of the Gael, 

In Ogham occult their age they bear, 
That time can only reveal. 

Live on, old monuments of the past, 
Our beacons through ages dark, 

In primal majesty still you'll last, 
Endeared by each Mason Mark."’ 





CALIFORNIA MASONRY. 
At a recent session of the Grand Lodge of Masons 


of California, the following grand officers answered 
to their names: . 


M. W. Charles Marsh, Grand Master; R. W. Le- 


onidas E. Pratt, Deputy Grand Master; R. W. Theo- 
dore E. Cockrill, Senior Grand Warden; R. W. 
Fredrick F. Bass, Junior Grand Warden; V. W. 
James Laidley, Grand Treasurer; V. W. Alexander 


make the stove a pleasant and tolerably safe method 
of warming. 








‘Fancy and hamor early and constantly indulged, 
may expect an old age overrun with follies. 


G. Abell, Grand Secretary; V. R. William H. Hill, 
Grand Chaplain; W. Frank M. Pixley, Grand Ora- 
tor; W. Lawrence C. Owen, Assistant Grand Secre- 
tary; W. James F. Kingsley, Grand Lecturer; W. 
Bennett Palverman, Grand Marshal; W. Charles E, 
Hutton, Grand Standard Bearer; W. John 8. Ward, 





Senior Grand Deacon; W. Melvin J. Gilkey, Junior 
Grand Deacon; W. Harrison Jones, Grand Steward ; 
W. Samuel D. Mayer, Grand Organist; W. James 
Oglesby, Grand Tiler. The Grand Master filled va- 
cant places by the following appointments, pro tem: 
W. Thomas Jobnson, Grand Bible Bearer; W. Jo- 
seph B Scotchler, Grand Sword Barer; W. Elipha- 
let M. Smith, Grand Steward; W. Juhn C. Bull, 
Grand Parsuivant. 

One hundred and fifty-one out of one hundred and 
seventy Lodges were represented with two hundred 
and sixty rep tatives—together with a large 
number of visiting brethren. During the week, the 
work was exemplified by the Grand Lecturer and his | 
assistants, greatly to the satisfaction of all who had 
the pleasure of being present. The Grand Orator, 
Bro. F. M. Pixley, delivered an oration on Thursday 
afternoon. From the able and fall report of the 
Committee on Correspondence, Rev. Bro. V. H. Hill, 
Chairman, we make the following extract; 


STATISTIOS OF THE ORDER. - 
From the several reports, we have compiled the 
following table of the membership of the Order: 


Alabama, ..ccccsccccvcccsvscesesesesccssecesdoelO,423 
Arkansas. . 









British Columbia.... 143 
California. .....+ 8,106 
: t eecesthedare> ee 

eee ee eeeeeeeeeeeree 582 

Connecticut, ...cccccceccseiVeccevecsececsseess 12 784 









A goodly host, and of material, too, generally, of 
which few workmen would be ashamed, As far as 


during the year. 


WHAT A LEAF CAN DO, 

A traveller in a Western forest, as his eye was di- — 
rected to the branches of the trees, saw two old birds 
in great agitation. They leaped from bough to bough, 
and fluttered, and trembied, and uttered a little — 
sound, like a chirp of distress. Soon the traveller 
perceived that not far from them was anest in which | 
were two young birds, not large enough to leave it, 
but raising their heads and looking gayly around. 
Still the old birds kept up their frantic movements. 

At length the cause of this trouble was made man- 
ifest. A snake was slowly ascending the trunk of the 
tree in which the nest was placed. Steadily, in suc- 
cessive circuits, did this foe to birds’ life approach the 
branch where the young songsters of the forest were 
nestling, and by which they were upbeld. With his 
interest now vastly increased, the man, who was 
walking, stopped to see how the affair would end. 
For a time the cry and flutter of the old birds in- 
creased; then, as if impelled by a similar impulse, 
at the same moment they both darted into the thick 
of the forest, leaving their young, as the traveller 
supposed, to the tender mercied of a venumous beast of 
prey. But scarcely had the thought passed through 
the watchful observer’s mind than back they came, 
making everything rustle with the speed of their 
return, and both bearing in their bilis a leaf from the 
silver-ash. This leaf was poison tothe snake, and 
their instinct had taught them the fact. These leaves 
they placed in the nest over the heads of the young 
birds, and not a minute too soon, tor, just then, the 
snake’s head, with tongue extended, appeared be- “ 
hind the branch; but when he saw and discerned the 
ash-leaf he shrank back in dismay, turned his head 
away, rushed towards the ground and hid himself in 
terror in the leaves; what was comfort to the young 
birds was destraction to their foe. : ; 

A teacher in a Sunday-school, hearing this story, 
said to his class: My young friends, when the old 
Serpent is coming after you with his temptations and 
fiery dart, put a leaf of the Bible—a “Thus it is 
written ”’—between you and him, and he will fly 
defeated. 





’ Christ did ngt count his converts by thousands, nor 
yet by tena, but he counted them by units, saying, 
‘There is ‘joy in the presence of the angels of God 
over one sinner that repenteth.” He valued individu- 
als; and yet at last shall he welcome his redeemed as 
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an innomerable multitude,whom no man can number. 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








SPEAK GENTLY. 





Speak gently; in this world of ours, 
Where clouds o’ersweep the sky, 

The sweetest flowers and fairest forms 
Are ever first to die; 

Where friendship changes, and the ties 
That bind fond hearts are riven, 

Mild, soothing words are like the stars 
That light the midnight heaven. 


There are enough of tears on earth, 
Enough of toil and care; 

And e’en the lightest heart hath much 
To suffer and to bear. 

Within each spirit’s hidden depths 
Some sweet hope withered lies, 

From whose soft, faded bloom we turn 
In sadness to the skies. 


Speak gently, then, and win the smiles 
Back to the shadowed face, 

And bid the clouded brow resume 
Its fresh and youthfal grace. 

Thy gentle words, perchance, may guide 
A wanderer to the sky, 

Or teach some earth-bound soul to soar 
Above the things that die. 


Lead gently back the erring feet 
That love perchance to stray ; 
Thou canst not know how long they strove 
Ere leaving virtue’s way ; 
Nor with what desolating power 
Despair's dark phantom came, 
And, with her sad touch, made the heart 
A desert, seared with flame. 


Within that desert there is yet 
Some pure oasis-spot, 

Formed of sweet memorics of scenes 
That ne‘er can be forgot. 

For that bright soul, with care now worn, 
Bowed down though it may be, 

The eelf-same Saviour died, who gave 
His priceless life for thee. 


( Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
Che “Beach-Combers’” Duel, 


BY W. H. MAOY. 





‘AFTER an unsuccessful sperm-whaling cruise, 
near the equator, we anchored in 4 small bay on the 
northwest side of Punapi, or Ascension Island, to 
recruit for a season in the Okotsk Sea. . 

The ‘“ Nanakin,” or ruler of the tribe dwelling 


. nearest the anchorage, who bore the romantic name 


of Kichimboot, or ‘‘ Kifchen-boot,” as it was render- 
ed by our seamen, attached himeelf to us at once, 
and affvrded us every facility in the way of getting a 
stock of wood and water, as also an ample stock of 
yams and other supplies. Le spent much of bis time 
on board the ship, as did also his prime minister, 
Abraham Booth, an English adventurer, who had 
been several years a resident at Ponapi. Booth had 
piloted the ship into the bay, and also served us dur- 
ing our stay in the capacity of interpreter and 
** trading-master.” 

Bat we were not long in discovering that the an- 
chorage where we lay was a sort uf debatable ground, 
or battle-field of two hostile nations. A state of war 
existed between Kichimboot'’s people and a tribe liv- 
ing up the creek, north of the anchorage. A few 
canoes from that direction were to be seen, now and 
then, hovering near us, but they rarely ventured 
alongside, unless when certain that nune of their 
enemies were on board. We endeavored, however, 
to treat all parties alike, so as to preserve our neu- 
trality, and to retain friendly relations with both the 
belligerents. Booth, as well as the Nanakin, had at 
several different times solicited the captain to aid 
their party in a raid up the river into the North Val- 
ley. But be had steadily declined committing him- 
self, and burried up his work, hoping to finish the 
business which had brought us there, and put to sea, 
without being involved in any serious outbreak of 
hostilities. 

At length, one evening, Booth came off from the 
shore, and reported that a tight was inevitable. He 
had certain informatién, he said, that the Northmen 
were coming down that night in force. 

‘* Let em come,”' said Captain Wheeler, coolly; “I 
shall have nothing to do with it. If the two tribes 
want to fight, let ’em fight it out.” 

** Bat they’ll fight here, on the middle-ground,” 
said the pilot. * Oid Kitchen-boot’ll never let ’em 
land on this side of the bay. He is mustering his 
war-canoes, now, to meet ’em half way.” 

**G.od tor Lim! Well, I shall try and protect my 
ship, of course; but I shan’t interfere in the row, if 
lean help it. I reckon there’ll be more noise than 
bloodshed.” 

“That's true,” returned Booth. “ There’s very 
few men killed in battle, though you might suppuse, 
if you saw an expedition going to attack, that they 
meant to die to the last man, rather than retreat.” 

“ Well, tell old Kitchen-boot not to muster his 
forces on board the ship here, for I don’t want to 
commit myself to either party.” 

Booth and his retinue remained on board all night, 
but the Nanakin did not come off. A strong anchor 
watch was set, and we did not fail to load all the 
gans we had, and to prepare cartridges for the old 
carriage-gun, as a precautionary measure. 

The Eaglishmau had a good rifle in his possession, 
and was also skilled in the use of it. He might easi- 
ly decide the fight at any moment, he said, by shoot- 
ing the sovereign of North Valley; but, though this 


would win the battle and secure him high favor with 
Kichimboot, it would not put an end to the everlast- 
ing feud, and would place his life in constant peril, 
as the tribe would not fail to seek vengeance. 

The night wore away without further alarm, but 
at daylight a fleet of canoes, some twenty in number, 
were seen drawn up in double line across the mouth 
of the creek. Booth’s canoe paddled away to the 
shore, and in a short time the other squadron, to the 
number of twenty-four, issued from behind a point 
of low rocks, the great war-canoe, in which were 
Booth and the Nanakin, leading the vanguard. A 
terrible yell of defiance went up simultaneously from 
both parties, as they advanced to the onset. 

Most imposing was the spectacle before us, as, 
clustered in the rigging and along the rail, we 
watched the swift progress of the rival ficets, with 
their paddies flashing in the early sunlight. The 
yells continued, increasing in loudness and fury as 
they approached each other. Each man seemed to 
be lashing himself into a paroxysm of rage, as if his 
object were to strike terror to the heart of his enemy 
before a blow was delivered. If so, they were not 
unsuccessful, for as soon as they arrived within stone 
range, their headlong valor, like that of Bob Acres, 
* oozed out at their fingers’ ends.” They turned tail 
to each other, as the action commenced, and receded 
quite as fast as they had advanced, the paddle-men 
displaying more vigor in their work than the stone- 
throwers, who exchanged volleys with little damage, 
most of the missiles falling short. 

“That’s a complete fiash-in-the-pan!” said my 
comrade Dyer, who sat at my side in the foretop. “I 
looked forthem to come together with a shock, like 
Regulus and the Carthaginians, and all they have 
done thus far is to expend a great deal of breath in 
threats, and spatter each other by throwing rocks 
into the bay. See! they’ve hove to again for another 
yelling-match. O! brave lungs!” 

“ Hold on a bit,” said I. ‘ That’s only an artillery 
duel to open the battle with. You see they have 
faced about again at their paddles. Now look out 
for a shock, in earnest!” 

But the same marncavre was repeated, and with 
much the same result as before. A few light spears 
were thrown with the volley of stones; but we could 
not discover that any one was struck down, or even 
severely injured. The infernal din of voices was kept 
up; indeed, it never ceased, from beginning to end. 
A mutual retrograde movement separated them 
again. 

‘‘There you are—one—two—like the rounds of a 
prize-fight,” said Dyer. ‘‘They’ll have to haul off 
again, to replenish their ammunition.” 

Thus they carried it on for an hour or more, alter- 
nately advancing and retreating, until, as my ship- 
mate had prophesied, their magazines of shot ran 
low; but their stock of breath seemed inexhaustible. 
They carried a large supply of spears and darts of 
various sizes and lengths, some very light, and others 
of hard wood; but these last could not be very effec- 
tive, unleas they should venture to attack at closer 
quarters than we had yet seen them. 

Kichimboot was the owner of a tolerably good gun, 
which he had fired several times at irregular inter- 
vals, but with such unsteady aim that it had no 
effect, further than to add its mite to the noise and 
general contusion. Booth kept his rifle at his side, 
but made no use of it, seeming to regard the whole 
affair as a piece of very good sport. 

“ But they have plenty of other guns,” said I. 
“ Why don’t they fire °em? Almost every canoe 
has a musket or two.” 

** Bleas you, you couldn’t fire some of them with a 
lighted candle!” exclaimed Dyer. ‘ Trade-muskets, 
bought or stolen out of ships—old flint-locks, that 
may have done good service at Lundy's Lane, or even 
as far back as Bunker Hill. There’s no danger from 
them—unless you get near enough to get a crack 
from the butt-end, which it is plain these heathen 
will take good care not to do.” 

“ Then I presume this thing will continue until 
they have thrown away all their spears, and blown 
away their lungs.” . 

**So it would seem. Some great military critic, I 
forget who, has declared that it is not the army 
which has the most men kil/ed that loses the battle, 
but that which has the greatest number scared. 
Now these fellows have ali been scared ever since the 
tirst attack; so, as Kichimboot had the most numer- 
ous force, I think the Nortbmen have the best of it. 
Hillo! Booth is going to try a shot at them!” 

The ‘ beach-comber” had seized his rifle, and, 
standing erect upon the platfurm of the outrigger, 
waved his hand to the paddle-men. The canoe shot 
out toa position in advance of the rest of the line, 
while the din of voices suddenly ceased. 

Kichimboot alone broke the silence by what seem- 
ed to be a stinging taunt, and achalienge to any man 
of the opposite party to a duel with Booth, to be 
fought with firearms. It was considered a safe offer, 
for no native was any match for him in skill as a 
marksman. Bat few of them, indeed, could shoot 
with any degree of accuracy, while the majority had 
a kindof superstitious dread of anything bearing the 
form of agun. As Dyer expressed it, ‘‘ they were 
atraid of a flint-lock, which had neither flint nor 
luck.” 

But, to the utter astonishment of the challenging 
party, the Nanakin of North Valley ordered his 
canoe paddled to the front. As she took up her sta- 
tion within fifty yards of the other, a white man, 
who had until now laid concealed, rose to his feet, 
rifle in hand, and confronted Booth with a glance of 
hatred and malignant triumph. No words were in- 





terchanged, but, quick as thought, the champions 


brought their gans to a sight, each striving to antici- 
pate the other. Both reports rang on the air at the 
same instant, and both men fell back into their re- 
spective canoes. Thecries of wailing on both sides 
went up more shrill and piercing than had those of 
rage and deflance. The fight was ended, and, as if 
by mutual agreement, the hostile fleets separated. 
The Nanakin’s cance came alongside the ship, the 
rest of his force returning to the shore, while the 
enemy retreated up the river. 

Booth was litted om board, and was found to be 
mortally wounded by a bali in the chest. His adver- 
sary,as he told us while his life was fast ebbing 
away, was a Scotchman known as Sandy McIntosh, 
who lived at Kitti, on the southwest side of the is1- 
and. Between the two, a deadly feud of long stand- 
ing had existed, and, in case of men situated as they 
were, there seems no alternative but for each to take 
the law into his own hands. McIntosh, foreseeing 
the challenge to single combat, had joined the north- 
ern tribe on this expedition, for the express purpose 
of fighting out this vendetta. His appearance was, 
of course, unforeseen to Booth; but he, as may well 
be supposed, always held his life, as it were, in his 
hand, and knew, at the first sight of his mortal toe, 
that he must either kill or be killed. 

MelIntosh, as we afterwards learned, had been shot 
through the head, and fallen dead in the canoe. Be- 
yond this, the casualties were tew on either side. 

The fate of the two adventurers was simply that of 
scores of others, on this and other islands of the great 
South Sea. Like that of scores of California adven- 
turers of ’forty-nine, it would form a dark page of 
history, which, perhaps, had best remain unwritten. 
It was not often, however, that two of these despe- 
radoes met so bravely on equal terms, or that such 
tragedies were enacted in the presence of witnesses. 


BABIES AND KITTENS. 

Sydney Smith somewhere says that no house is per- 
fect that does not contain ababyand a kitten. With 
this I rather agree. There is a wonderful kind of 
cheeriness in a house that counts these amongst its 
treasures; and, underlying each, there is much that 
is hidden. A baby implies much expectation, min- 
gled hopes and fears, anxious guesses, joyous castle- 
building, diligent preparation. Then there is the 
joy when it arrives, the thankfulness that all is well, 
the new arrangements to be made in the household, 
the queer mistakes—ift it be the first—the ups and 
downs in the frail, early life of the little creature. 
On this follows the strange linking-in of that helpless 
being into all the lite of the parents. How won- 
drously does it expand the heart, and purify and 
raise the affections, and add new motives of action to 
the lite! And as the baba grows out of babyhood, 
still how the babyhood time is kept in memory, and 
its little 1} incidents cherished in the tamily 
traditions. There seems still to be a baby, where the 
living fact no longer is found. Anda grand story 
lingers round the kitten in the family. Perhaps it is 
found some day in the garden, a poor, stray waif. 
Perhaps it is born on the premises, and one day ap- 
pears, to the perfect wonderment of the family. 
Then, how many pleasures quickly surround it, and 
of what future hopes does it soon become the cenjge, 
in the nursery! But around this anxieties cluster. 
Kittens do not come singly. Most parents object to 
the whole brood being kept. Then arises the diffi- 
culty—what is to be done with those not wanted? It 
is a moment the father looks forward to with dread, 
but one which he has to face. It requires a good 
share of moral courage. At length he proposes that 
three out of four should be drowned. He knows how 
this proposal will be met. He shrinks trom the re- 
proachful looks, from the muttered surprise, from the 
low esteem to which his character for kindness must 
sink for the time. Hecan realize the hesitation of 
the child as she pointed at last to the twins in the 
cradle, and picked out the one she would like to be 
kept. But at last it is over, and the one kitten spar- 
ed 80 absorbs the attentivn and love of the children 
that all the sad past is forgotten, and the father rises 
to his usual place in their eyes. The graceful gam- 
bols, the winning ways, the pretty tricks of the kit- 
ten—these make gladness by the happy fireside. 
Yes, baby and kitten are grand institutions in a 
house. : - 








* > 


DR. JOHNSON AT DINNER. 


Thackeray relates in his “ Irish Sketches” that on 
his asking for curraut-jelly for his venison at a pub- 
lic dinner, the waiter replied, ‘‘ It’s all gone, your 
honor; but there’s some capital oyster-sauce left.” 
This would have suited Johnson equally well, or bet- 
ter; he was so fond of lobeter-sauce, that he would 
call for the sauce-boat, and pour the whule of its re- 
maining conteats over his plum-pudding. A clergy- 
man who once travelled with him relates: “The 
coach halted as usual for dinner, which seemed to be 
a deeply-interesting business for Johnson, who ve- 
hemently attacked a dish of stewed carp, using his 
fingers only in feeding himself.” With all this he 
affected great nicety of palate, and did not like being 
asked to a plain dinner. “It was a good dinner 
enough,” he would remark, “ but it was not a dinner 
to ask a man to.” He was so displeased with the 
performances of the nobleman’s French cook, that 
he exclaimed, with vehemence, “I'd throw such a 
rascal into the river!” And, in reference to one of 
his Edinburgh bosts, he said, ‘‘As fur Maclaurin’s 
made dish, it was a wretched attempt.” 


Reason is not the only interpreter of life. The 
| fountain of action is in the feelings. 











ILLUSTRATION OF INSTINCT, 


The surprising faculty of vultures in discovering 
carrion has been a subject of much speculation as to 
whether it be dependent on their power of sight or 
scent. Itis not, however, more mysterious than the 
unerring certainty and rapidity with which some of 
the minor animals, and more especially insects, in 
warm climates congregate around the offal on which 
they feed. Circumstanced as they are, they must be 
guided towards their object mainly, if not exclusive- 
ly, by the sense of smell; but that which excites 
astonishment is the small amount of odor which 
seems to suffice for the purpose; the subtlety and 
rapility with which it traverses and impregnates 
the air, and the keen and quick perception with 
which it is taken up by the organs of those creatures, 
The instinct of scavenger-beetles has been alluded 
to; the promptitude with which they harry in all 
directions. In the instance of a dying elephant, life 
was barely extinct when the flies—of which not one 
was visible but a moment before—arrived in clouds, 
and blackened the body by their multitude; scarcely 
an instant was allowed to elapse-for the commence- 
ment of decomposition; no odor of putrefaction could 
be discovered by us who stood close by; yet some 
peculiar smell of mortality simultaneously with part- 
ing breath, must have summoned them to the feast, 
Ants exhibit an instinct equally surprising. I have 
sometimes covered tip a particle of refined sugar on 
the centre of a p»lished table, and counted the num- 
ber of minutes that would elapse before it was fasten- 
ed on by the small black ants of Ceylon, and a line 
formed to lower it safely to the floor. Here wasa 
substance which, to our apprehension at least, is al- 
together inodorous, and yet the quick sense of smell 
must have been the only conductor of ants. It has 
been observed of those fishes which travel overland, 
on the evaporation of the ponds in which they live, 
they invariably march in the direction of the nearest 
water, and even when captured, and placed on the 
floor of aroom, their effurta to escape are always 
made to the same point. Is the sense of smell suf- 
ficient to account for this display of instinct in them, 
or is it aided by special organs in the case of others? 





IRISH LAND-OWNERS. 

The land-owners “keep down the Irish” in Ire- 
land by a very simple process—that of raising the 
rent of the land upon every available excuse. The 
daughter of a very thrilty farmer, who paid the larg- 
est rent in the parish, bought a cheap silk dress, and 
the lady of the land, while out riding, saw her with 
it on, and asked the footman if he knew who she 
was. ‘ Yes, your ladyship,” replied the lackey, “she 
is Peter McCarthy’s daughter, who lives two miles 
from .” Her ladyship said nothing, but when 
she arrived at House, she sent for the agent of 
her lord’s estates, and asked what rent Peter Mc- 
Carthy, of , Was paying. The attentive agent 
promptly replied £2 103 per acre, the very highest, 
the land is pretty good. ‘Increase it to £3,” re- 
sponded her ladyship. ‘“ But it is not worth it,” re- 
sponded the agent. “It must be, when he can afford 
to put a silk dress upon his daughter,” replied her 
ladyship. And the rent was raised to the ruin of the 
farmer. 

















Buck in Tittle. 


Boston is boasting of a slight earthquake. 

Speculators are trying to saddle upon Boston a 
public park. 

No. 83,451 drew the Coliseum, and the holder isa 
lamber dealer. 

A number of ministers want Fast Day abolished, 
unless they can compel people to starve and atiend 
church. 

There is astruggle to see whether Jim Fisk belongs 
to Boston or New York. We give in our claim at 
once. 

Philadelphia is to have a wedding with 2000 guests 
this week. ; 

Fifth avenue and Fourteenth street have become 
the Sunday trotting courses of fast New York. 

Eugenie fainted when she was shown the photo- 
graphs of the Pantin victims. 

It was Baron Haussmann’s fast cousin who died. 

Canada already has four feet of snow and more is 
expected. 

The Duke of Edinburgh is to be treated to an 
elephant kraal in Ceylon. 

The business of the post-office department is con- 
tinually increasing. 

In lowa ice is thick enough for skating. 

Butterfield will have to find a new field for his 
speculations. * 

Congress is called upon to reduce expenses. If 
such is desired, honest men will have to be elected. 

The British government allows King Theodore’s 
son $3000 a year. 

The Chinese are to build a grand Joss house in 
New York. 

European vagrants are so numerous in India that 
they are to be sent out of the country. 

New Jersey is to produce a Fat Woman’s Asso- 
ciation. 

Another paper material has been found. It is 
called tules, and grows in the swamps of California. 

Boston had its first snow-storm of the season on 
the 28:h of October. 

A London clerk was convicted of forgery on the 
evidence of the blotting paper he had used. 

Oae California farmer this year cultivated 50,000 





acres of land, and has 20,000 head of cattle. 
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twain went to the lumber yard, awoke the sleeper, 
when he proved to be “another man intirely.” 
Whether the woman has found her husband has not 
transpired, but she certainly didn’t know him by his 
snore. 
It is suggested by the London Athenzum that the 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








The World im Miniature. 


THE TEA SERVICE. 
Their goblets of silver, their vases of gold, 
Let pleasure and luxury boast; 
To the teapot alone will philosophy hold, 
And bread will be ever its toast. 


Yes! ‘Tis in the teapot life's type may be seen, 
Reflection should on it be fixed; 

Existence is neither all black nor all green, 
Our joys and our sorrows are mixed. 


From the depths of the teapot there's plenty to learn, 
How adversity profit may bring; 

For at tea-time the kettle will bid us discern 
How in spite of hot water to sing. 


The Gaulois tells a little Republican anecdote about 
Lafayette. At Lamarque’s funeral the crowd took 
out the general’s horses as he was returning home, 
and drew him to his hotel. “ You must have been 
very pleased,” remarked a friend, some time after- 
wards. ‘* Very much pleased indeed,” replied Lafay- 
ette; “ but I never saw anything more of my horses!”’ 


A magic concert was lately given at a private party 
in Paris. The instruments were placed on a platform, 
and there were no performers visible, but the over- 
ture to “‘ William Tell ” was heard distinctly to issue 
from the piano, violin, ’cello and harp, which made 
up the orchestra. The concert took place in broad 
daylight. The explanation was that each of the in- 
struments was connected by a bar of wood with an 
identical instrument in an adjoining room, on which 
the performers played. 


Chicago is to have a new paper—the Divorce Bu- 
reau. A wide circulation is guaranteed by the cir- 
cumstance that people usually wish to know when 
they are divorced, and this furnishes a correct list. 


A priest was confessing an old croupier at Baden. 
“ Well, my brother, this is a solemn hour; what have 
you to say?” The dying man promptly replied, 
** Not much, father, but I can say this; 1 saw once 
in my life the most extraordinary thing that ever 
happened on earth; I saw 28 come out eleven times 
running.” 


The safe of a religious establishment in Paris was 
burst and plundered the other night. In the morn- 
ing, while the whole house was in commotion, a 
letter arrived by post, addressed to the directress, in 
which the writer, after describing the means by 
which he bad obtained an entrance to the premises, 
recommended that the walls should be raised, broken 
glass placed on the top, and two house-dogs kept. 

An Irish woman in Middletown was searching for 
her husband one night lately, and, coming upon a 
man asleep in a lumber yard, thought she had found 
him, and tried for a long time“to arouse him, but 
without success. She then went to a neighboring 
store, and asked the proprietor to take a lantern and 
go with her and get him home. ‘ But how do you 
know it is your husband?” asked the merchant. 
“Och!’ said she, “ I know him by his snore.” The 


recollections of her husband, M. de Boissy, by the 
Countess Guiccioli, would be an interesting work. 
That gentleman was a very frank man, and used to 
introduce his wife as ‘‘ Le Marquise de Boissy, ma 
Semme, ancienne maitresse de Byron.” ‘ 

A Frenchman, who recently visited Munich, writes 
to the Paris National that he heard there the follow- 
ing anecdote concerning King Louis the First, of Ba- 
varia, the lover of Lola Montes. When King Louis 
died, he had not to wait for his resurrection until 
doomsday. Kings and emperors obtain such favors 
even in the other world. So he went straightway to 
the door of Paradise and knocked at it. ‘“ Who is 
there?” asked St. Peter. “ Louis the First, King of 
Bavaria. Open the door.” St. Peter immediately 
prepared to let him in, but before doing so he shout- 
ed through a speaking trumpet, ‘‘ King Louis the 
First is here. Lock up the eleven thousand virgins!” 


It Dr, Livingatone has really discovered that one of 
the sources of the Nile rises ten degrees south of the 
equator, that river b the | t in the world. 
The distance from such a southern latitude to Cairo 
is about equal, in an air line, to the distance from the 
mouths of the Mississippi to Sitka, in Alaska, or to 
Upernavik, in Greenland, or from the Isthmus of 
Panama to the mouth of the St. Lawrence River. 














Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Eddy, Mr. William H. Munroe 
and Miss Mary Pearsall. 

At Brookline, by Rev. Dr. Hedge, Mr. I. Warren God- 
dard and Miss Maria Pearson. 

At Braintree, Mr. Charles G. Richardson and Miss Alice 
B. Robbins. 


—— — 


Deaths. 


In this city, Luther Parks Esq , 81: Mr. George W. 
— 64; “Mrs, Peter Renton, 69. 

At Beverly, Mr. Timothy Murphy, 30. 

At Salem, Mrs. Mary Welch, 24. 

At Littleton, Mrs. Sophia N. Gray. 














HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. —The Nation, N. V. 





“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 





Harper's WEEkty is an illustrated record of, and 
commentary upon the events of the times. It will 
ireat of every topic, Political, Historical, Literary, and 
Scientific, which is of current interest. In November 
will be commenced the new pare “MAN AND 
WIFE,” iy May Coutits, the Author of ‘The 
Woman in White,” No Name,” “ Armadale,” and “ The 
Moonstone.” Subscribers will be furnished with the 
Werxty from the commencement of the story to the 
close of 1870 for $4 00. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 
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The young lady who buys a single number of Har- 
PeR’s Bazar is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. Y. Evening Post, 





Harrer’s Bazar is a Journal for the Home. It is 
especially devoted to all subjects pertaining to Do- 
mestic and Social Life. It furnishes the latest Fash- 
ions in dress and ornament; describes in-door .and 
out-door Amusements; contains Stories, Essays, and 
Poems—every thing, in brief, calculated to make an 
American Home attractive. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 








The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. V. ob- 
server. : 
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is contemplated in the 


terest or permanent value. 
tention will be given to the 


various Editorial Departments shal 
resuiné of the times. The Easy 
upon topics relatin 


and anecdotes of the time. 


red per cent. more matter than 7 similar periodica 
issued in the English language. T 


treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 


The Publishers feel themselves warranted in asking 
and anticipating for the future a continuance of the 
favor which has been accorded to their enterprises in 


the past. 
Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 











BAZAR. 


Maaaztnz, One Copy for One Year... . $4 00 
Weexty, One Copy for One Year.... 4 00 
Bazar, One Copy for One Year.... 4 00 


Bazakz, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
** 





1870 for Four Dollars. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The Number for November completes the Thirty- | price per year, date of establishment, editor’s and 
ainth Volume of Harper's Magazine. While nochange 
: — sw — 
zine, the Conductors will not fa avail themselves 
of any suggestions which may add to its present in- | Territories, the Dominion of Canada and the British 
8 one! estes Gr Pens — Colonies, in which Newspapers and other Periodicals 
Science and Industrial Arts. Papers on these subjects | atro published; arranged alphabetically by counties, 
will be profusely illustrated. It is rane that the | giving population, location, branch of industry from 

oA en — which it derives its importance, etc. 
to social life and manners. The | A list of Newspapers and Periodicals ‘claiming 


Book Table will criticise the important books of the | more than 5000 circulation each issue. 
day. The Monthly Record will note all importaut po- 
litical events. The Drawer will present the facetie 

Harver’s MaGazine contains from fifty to one hund- 


us the ample space 
at the disposal of the Conductors will enakhe hams to | #mount of circulation given in each case, according 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and | Educational matters. 


Harper's Macazine, Harper's WEEKLY, and Harper's 


t New Subscribers to either of Harper’s Periodi- Righ 
cals furnished from the present time to the close of ights. 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now prepared to 
furnish all classes with constant employment at home, 
the whole of the time or for the spare moments. Busi- 
ness new, light and profitable. Persons of either sex 
easily earn from 50 cents to $5 per evening, and a propor- 
tional sum by devoting their whole time to the business. 
Boys and girls carn nearly as much as men. That all who 
see this notice may send their address, and test the busi- 
ness, we make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not 
well satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of 
writing. Full particulars, a valuabie sample, which will 
do to commence work on, and a copy of the 7'he people's 
Literary Companion—one of the largest and best family 
newspapers published—all sent free by ma Reader. if 
you want permanent, profitable work, address E. C. 
ALLEN & Co., Augusta, Maine, 


COMMON SENSE!!! 


WANTED—AGENTS. $250 per month to sell the onl 
GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMIL 
SEWING MACHINE. Price only $18. Great induce- 
ments to Agents. Thisis the most popular Sewing Ma- 
chine of the day—makes the famous “Elastic Lock 
Stitch "'—will do any kind of work that can be done on 
any Machine—100.000 sold and the demand constant- 
ly increasing. Now is the time to take an Agency. Send 
or circulars. Beware of infringers. <ay Address 
SECOMB & Co., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., or St. 
Louis, Mo. 
pes MAGIC COMB will change any colored hair o 
beard to a permanent Black or Brown, One Com 
sent by mail for$l. For sale by Merchantsand Druggist 
generally. Address Magic Comb Co., Springfield, Mass 


KNOWS NO PARTY. 
BUT GIVES THE NEWS OF ALL. READ IT! 


NEW YORK OBSERVER, 
$3.50 PER ANNUM. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE, 


SIDNEY E. MORSE, Jr. & Co. 
37 PARK Row, New York. 














$11 40 How I made it in six months. Secret 
and sample mailed free. A. J. Fullam, N. F. 


KNIT—-KNIT-KHKNIT. 


AGENTS WANTED everywhere to sell the AMERI- 
CAN KNITTING MACHINE, the only practical pen A 
Knitting Machine ever invented. Price $25. Will knit 
20,000 stitches per minute. Address AMERICAN KNIT- 
TING MACHINE Co., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 





959595 9945555 § Hearth and Home 


- Given. Away! 
EVERYTHING FOR NOTHING! 


TO ALL who subscribe before next January, for One 
Year, at the Reduced Rates printed below, HEARTH 
AND HOME will be sent from the date of their subscrip- 
tion to the end of this year 


_ FREE! 


So that all such yearly subscriptions will.end January 
Ist, 1871. 
THEREFORE, 
Those who subscribe earliest will 
Get the Most for Nothing. 





Our ONLY TERMS hereafter are the below 


REDUCED RATES 
FOR 1870, 

INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 

Single Copies - = = «# 

Three * all at one time 

Five oe 6 6e 

All over FIVE copies at same 
rate. 

Making HEARTH AND HOME to a Club of Five sub- 


scribers at gp 2.4.0 


each. The Cheapest, as it is the most complete, Fam- 
ily Weekly Newspaper in the world. 


Sor 





NEIGHBORS! : 
Combine and make up a Club of Five or more; put 





AMERICAN 


Newspaper Directory. 


PRICE, FIVE DOLLARS. 
CONTAINS 

A list of the Newspapers and other Periodicals in 

the United States and Territories, the Dominion of 

Canada and the British Colonies; arranged alpha- 

bétically by towns, giving name, days of issue, poli- 

tics or general character, form, size, subscription 


publisher’s names, circulation, etc. 
A list of Towns and Cities in the United States and 


A list of Newspapers and Periodicals claiming 
more than 10,000 circulation each issue. 

A list of Newspapers and Periodicals claiming 
1 | more than 20,000 circulation each issue, with actual 


to the best accessible authority. 
A list of Religious Newspapers and Periodicals. 
A list of Newspapers and Periodicals devoted to 
“Agriculture and Horticulture. 
A list of Newspapers and Periodicals devoted to 
Medicine and Surgery. 
A list of Newspapers and Periodicals devoted to 


A list of Newspapers and Periodicals devoted to 
the Amusement and Instraction of Children. 
Alist of Newspapers and Periodicals devoted to 
Freemasonry, Odd-Fellowship and Temperance. 
A list of Newspapers and Periodicals devoted to 
Commerce and Finance, Insurance, Real Estate 
Mechanics, Law, Sporting, Music and Woman’s 


A list of Newspapers and Periodicals printed wholly 
or in part in the German, French, Scandinaven, 





IF your hair 18 coming out or turning gray, do not mur- 
mur over a misfortune you can so easily avert. AYER’S 
HAIR VIGOR will remove the cause of your grief by 
restoring your hair to its natural color, and therewith 
your good looks and good nature. 





O’KEEFE’S 


LARGE WINTER HEAD LETTUCE, 


Messrs. M. O'Keefe, Son & Co., the well-known and re- 
liable Seed Importers, Growers and Florists, Rochester, 

. Y., having grown and thoroughly tested this new va- 
riety for the pert three years, now offer it to the public 
as a Fine and Valuable acquisition for both the market 
and private garden, as it is ready for use tully 


THREE WEEKS EARLIER 


than any other variety of Lettuce,exc«pt that grown 
under glass. Jt will stand the Winter without protection 
in the coldest of our northern climates. It forms very 
large, solid, exceedingly tender, greenish yellow heads, 
the outside leaves being of a brownish tinge. Orders for 
Seed will be received now, to be filled by mail, in sealed 
packages, at 50 cents each, and can only be had Genuine 
and True at their establisl Order i diately of 


M. O'KEEFE, SON & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
32—6m. 


= The ** Magic Trick Book,” 50c. “ Circulars of 
onders,’’ free. Address B. Fox, Station **A,'’ N. Y. City. 














0 THE LADIES.—The Married Lady's Private Med- 
ical Companion contains the desired information. 


YSPEPTICS, use the “ANCIENT SIMPLE 
CURE." | Its effects are immediate. Price seventy- 
FATHER SE 





Sent free for two stamps. Address Mrs. C. Henry, 
Hanover, Pa. —4t. 





five cents. Address 4 a 
27—ly. Waterford, New York. 


Spanish, Hollandish, Italian, Welsh and Bohemian 
Languages. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The information it contains is worth ten times what is 
asked for the book.— Star, Mauston, Wis. 


ems to have been prepared with honesty 
ma, and intelligence.— Nation, N. V. City. 

It will be valuable to all who are interested in the sci- 
ence of advertising.— Sunday Herald, Boston, Mass. 

For practical information in yore to the newspapers 
and periodicals of our country, it is unsurpassed.— Words 
Jor Jesus, Rockford, Jil. 

It isa“ new thing under the sun,’ and a most com- 

lete guide to the newspaper business of the United 
Btates Press and Messenger, Knoxville, Tenn. 

It surpasses all the Newspaper Directories ever pub- 
lished either in America or Europe. So complete a work 
has long been wanted in this country.— City Jtem, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The work is handsome! panied and the matter con- 
tained in it most splendidly arranged. Rowell & Co. 
have supplied a work which was much needed by adver- 
thom and editors in all parts of the country.—New York 

eekly. 


FORWARDED ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, $5. 


G. P. ROWELL & Co., Publishers, 
No. 40 Park Row, New York. 


FREE FOR A THREE CENT STAMP, 


PAMPHLET containing valuable information on 
A the subject of Advertising. A List of over One 


as well as 





thousand Newspapers (THE BEST ADVERTISING MEDI- 
ums), and price cards showing advertising rates. Address 
Gxv. P. RowEi & Co., New York. 





in 82. 40 each, and forward in one remittance, either in 
Money-Orders, Bank Checks, Drafts, or enclosed in a let- 
ter, which the Postmaster is obliged to register if re- 
quested. 


Agents in every Town 


Will find Less Work and Bigger Payin making up 
Clubs at our rates than is offered by any System of 
Premiums whatever, for by taking single scattering 
subscriptions at regular rate and remitting to us at our 


REMARKABLY LOW CLUB RATES 


They can make a large money profit as they go along. 


There is Nothing so Good! 
There is Nothing so Cheap! 


Specimen Numbers sent free, 


PETTENGILL, BATES: & Con 


46—2t 37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 





te One of the most vivid and brilliant pic- 
tures of Italian scenery and manners ever ex- 
pressed in words.— Watchman and Reflector, 





The ———— By Hans Andersen. U;: 
ce, $1.75. Hurp & HouGnuTon, Publishers. 


tion. P 


LISTEN TO THE MOOKING-BIRD. 


The Prairie Whistle and Animal Imitator can be 
by achild. it is made to imitate the song of every 
the neigh of a horse, the bray of an ass, the a 
hog; birds, beasts apd snakes are enchanted 
ped by it. It is used by Dan Bryant, C 
fearned tn thros days by ia ai. ‘Sent aawhoce Spon 
earned in three 8 ts aid. Sen 
receipt of 25 cts.; three for 50 cts. ; $1 
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$2 A DAY.—33 new articles for Agents. Samples 
sent Jree. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 37-—3m 


SENT FREE! 


M. O°’KEEFE, SON & Co.’s 


SEED CATALOGUE 


And GUIDE to the 


FLOWER and VEGETABLE 


GARDEN, FOR 1870. 


Published in January. Every lover of flowers wishin 
this new and valuable work, free of charge, should 

dress immediately M. O'KEEFE, SON & Co., peat 
& Barry's Block, Rochester, N. 7 35t 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SUNSET. 


eee e 
BY MARIA J. BISHOP. 
Oe 


Sunset's red tidal waves in glory gather, 

Neath the bright arches of the glowing west, 
And praises of the “ Everlasting Father"’ 

Rise from a universe that sinks to rest; 
The thrash, sweet hymning from the shaded tree, 
Wakes, of all holy things, the memory, 


The meadow burns in gold, the mellow murmur 
Floats down the vale, of herds’ returning bell; 
The ruined walls on yonder hill look firmer, 
As on the evening sky their arches swell, 
While ruined shaft and turret, in their tracery 
Seem bathed in light of immortality. 


That thunder-riven oak, its branches rearing 
Like giant arms, against the amber clear, 
A vanquished warrig,, dying, yet unfearing, 
Shakes at the slumbering clouds his broken spear, 
And, chained in jewels of the clasping vines, 
His mighty strength and haughty life resigns. 


Hid in the trees, that veil its quiet beauty, 
The village spire half lifts its glittering vane, 
That calls to sabbath rest and sabbath duty 
_ The tired peasant from the golden grain, 
The rich effulgence of the dying day, 
Like benedictions, seeks its chancel, gray. 


Sweet sounds float up amid the fern's dark bower, 
Louder and shriller as the night draws nigh; 
The insects’ vesper, at this holy hour, 
Cooling the fevered head, the weeping eye. 
Contented cooings, songs of deep delight, 
Answer each other through the livelong night. 


Now, like a silver veil across the meadows, 

The moon's pale crescent sheds its holy ray ; 
The mountain arches nod, in lengthened shadows, 
And, nun-like, evening wears her robe of gray. 
Soft dews come stealing through the dreamy air, 

Muezzin angels call: To prayer! To prayer! 








Our Young Folks’ Department. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


WHICH WAS THE COWARD? 
BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


SAY, boys,” called out 
Phil Annesley, one even- 
ing at the close of school, 
** let’s have some fun to- 
night.” 
“Agreed!” “All right!” 
“That’s the talk!” 
“*We’re in for it!” and 
similar replies, came 
from the lips of a dozen 
companions; for whoev- 
er knew a boy who didn’t 
want to have a hand in 
whatever fun was going 
on? 
* What do you propose 
to do?” asked Charlie 
Hant. 
“Tl tell you,” said 
Phil, lowering bis voice, 
and looking carefully about to be certain no one 
besides his schoolmates should hear, “‘ there’s capital 
skating down on the river. Ben Earle was down 
there all the morning, and he told me at noon that 
the whole Hudson was a perfect glare of ice. I pro- 
pose that we all go skating to-night, and have a right 
jolly time.” 

“I'll go with you, for one,” said Johnny Perkins. 

“ You may count me in,” said Robert Hall, * for [ 
love to skate better than to eat when I am hungry.” 

“Are you sure the ice is quite safe?” asked Tommy 
Dodd. 

He was the smallest boy in the school, and the rest 
had nicknamed him Commodore, from his resem- 
blance in size to the celebrated Lilliputian, Commo- 
dore Nutt. 

**Pooh!” said Phil, in a contemptuous tone; “ if 
the Commodore is afraid, he’d better not venture out. 
I advise him to stay at home with his sisters, if he 
wishes to be perfectly safe. I reckon that ice which 
is stout enough to bear the weight of such a great 
fellow as Ben Earle will do for me, and I’m going to 
try it, forone. What ails you, Frank Lyon? You 
haven’t spoken a word. Are you, too, afraid to ven- 
tare on the ice?” 

“ [ am not afraid,” said Frank, “ but I shall not go 
with you to-night.” 

“Q hol” laughed Phil, in his taunting way; “ not 

afraid, hey? Then why not go with us?” 

“ Because,” replied the other, ‘I promised my 
parents I would never go on the river without their 

permission, and just now they happen to be away 
from home.”’ 

“‘Somuch the better,” said Phil; “they’d never 

know it if you went.” 

“ But I should know that [ bad broken my prom- 

” said Frank, “ and I could not look my parents 

in the face when they returned.” 
“ Couldn't you tell them about it?” urged Phil, in 
a mocking tone. ‘‘ Confess, make believe you’re sor- 
, and all that sort of thing? I tell you what, boys, 
it takes me to get up a scene of that description. You 
don’t think I stop to ask my father’s permission 


when I want to enjoy myself alittle? Not by a long 
chalk, I don’t. The old people always go to bed very 
early, and all I have to do is td pretend to tollow 
their illustrious example, slip out of my chamber 
window and go where I please.” 

Some of the boys applauded loudly at Phil’s wicked 
boasting, as if they considered him a courageous fel- 
low, worthy of all admiration; others looked doubt- 
ful, as if hardly prepared to sanction such condact; 
but Frank Lyon spoke ap promptly: 

“ Phil Annesley, I’m ashamed of you! That’s about 
the meanest trick I ever heard of! And to think of 
your boasting of it, as if you considered it smart to 
deceive your good parents.” 

“ Be carefol what you say!” said Phil, speaking 
loud and growing red in the face. “1 wont take any 
sauce from a coward like you, who doesn’t dare go on 
the ice because his papa and mamma are away, and 
he can't ran to them for permission.” 

“I don’t wish to have any words with you,” said 
Frank; “but | mast say I think the boy who steals 
out of the window at night, when his parents think 
bim in bed and asleep, is not only cowardly, but 
downright mean into the bargain.” 

Phil’s face grew redder than ever, and he doubled 
up bis fist in a way that would have been truly 
alarming to any one who did not know that he was 
too cowardly to strike a boy of his own size. 

** Look here, Frank Lyou! It I had time, I’d settle 
this thing with you on the spot; but as it is getting 
late and your parents may bave lett word for you to 
be in the house before dark, I'll let the account 
stand, and square it off some other time.” 

* Whenever you please,” was Frank’s good-hu- 
mored reply. “I only hope you’il all get back in 
safety from your frolic to-night, though I wish you 
would not go, for I know the ice isn’t considered 
safe.” And with these words the group separated, 
each going home for his supper, with the understand- 
ing that all except Frank were to meet, later in the 
evening, at a certain turn in the road, and set out for 
the river. 

There was a brilliant moon hanging over the east- 
ern mountain tops; not a speck of a cloud flvated 
across the blue of the sky, and the whule earth was 
covered with a mantle of snow. Here and there a 
group of evergreens stood out boldly in their frost- 
defying garments of living green, or a stone wall 
peeped out where the snow had not drifted to a sufti- 
cient depth to cover it; but all else was white and 
glistening in the moonlight. 

How beautiful and silent all the world seemed, ex- 
cept when the boys, headed by Phil, made their 
appearance, and the crisp snow made euch an odd, 
creaking noise beneath each footstep. They didn’t 
mind the cold—not they. Their hands were kept 
warm by thick woollen mittens which careful, moth- 
erly fingers had fashioned, and their throats were well 
protected by soft wool tippets, which perhaps a kind 
sister had crocheted. Their fur caps were fastened 
over their ears and beneath their chins; and with 
his skates buckled t gether and hung across his 
shoulder, each sturdy boy felt like defying the chill 
and frost of many a colder night. Young blood is 
warm, and the prospect of the fun awaiting him kept 
each little fellow in high glee. Tommy Dodd trudged 
along with the rest, his little short limbs making 
frantic endeavors to keep pace with the larger boys, 
his little head reaching somewhere near the region 
of Phil’s elbow. @ 
*“ Halloo!” exclaimed Phil, “ here’s the Commo- 
dore. I rather expected you'd back out and conclude 
to stay with that cowardly Frank Lyon. Now then, 
boys, here’s the river. Did you ever see the ice in 
better condition?” 

Capital!” cried Johnny Perkins. 

“Splendid!” was Charlie Hunt’s verdict. 

“*Never saw finer skating,” was the unanimous 
opinion of the whole party; and you may be sure that 
not much time was lost in buckling on the skates, so 
that in less than five minutes the whole flock was 
skimming about like so many birds, making the hills 
ring with their noisy shouts, until the Highlands 
seemed alive with fairy echoes which were bound 
upon keeping up a lively conversation with the bois- 
terous crowd on the ice. 

The lovely moonlight, the exhilarating motion, the 
necessity for keeping one’s feet going in order to keep 
them warm, were sufficient to have inspired a feeling 
of good fellowship in the breast of a misanthrope. 
The boys were wild with delight at the success of 
their frolic. They played “Tag” until every boy 
had been caught twice over; then they played * Ful- 
low my leader ” until they were tired, and after that 
some one proposed “‘ Hide and seek.”” The overhang- 
ing banks cast deep shadows fur over the ice, and 
now and then a tree, leaning downward, made a 
dusky circle of twilight, in which one could hide; so 
Phil consented to close his eyes and “ blind,” as the 
boys called it, while his companions scattered in all 
directions, and sought different hiding-places. By- 
and-by the whistle which had been agreed upon as a 
signal informed Phil that he was at liberty to com- 
mence his search. So he began a careful examina- 
tion of all the curves and angles along the shore, 
every now and then announcing the discovery of one 
of his friends by dodging into the obscurity, catching 
a boy by the collar, pulling him out into the moon- 
light and calling out his name, amid loud shouts of 
laughter. 

It was a very nice play, but, naturally, it couldn’t 
last forever; and pretty soon all the boys had been 
found, and— 

* No,” said Charlie Hunt, * there is Tommy Dodd. 
He isn’t here.” 





“Sure enough,” cried Phil, “where’s the little 


Commodore? Let’s all goand hunt him up” And 
with that, they gave chase, full tilt, at Phil's heels, 
laughing and shouting, until thé hills, or the fairies 
—I don’t pretend to say which—sent back a reply as 
loud and clear as any mortal voice. 

“Tommy! Commodore! come out of this, and we'll 
acknowledge ourselves beaten. You're such a little 
fellow you can bide in a spot in which we woukin’t 
think of looking. Halloo! I say! Commodore! 
Don’t stop there longer, ur you'll freeze. Tommy! 
Tommy Dodd!’ 

Thus shouting and calling, Phil started on, the 
rest of the boys following and helping to keep up the 
din, with joking admonitions to Tommy, whom they 
expected to see every minute, darting around some 
curve, making himself particularly merry because he 
had hidden himself so securely. 

On and on they flew, but no Tommy darted out to 
meet them; and now, somewhat sobered by the little 
fellow’s disappearance, they pause to wonder. 

Hark! what sound is that? Such a piercing, ag- 
onized scream, as of some one in mortal peril. There 
it is again, and again: 

“ Help! O help!” 

Just below and a liftle to the rizht, the sound seems 
to proceed from some one who has broken through 
the ice, who is in the water—who is in danger of 
drowning. 

The boys huddle close together, frightened, trem- 
bling, heedless that the ice is thin, and that too much 
weight within a certain radius will be certain to 
break it. 

Again the cry for help; and at the same instant a 
frightfal cracking beneath their feet warns them to 
scatter. A simultaneous rush is made for the shore, 
and Johnny Perkins whispers, loud enough for all to 
hear: 

“ It’s Tommy Dodd who is in there below, and he’s 
certain to drown.” 

A dreadful silence fell upon the boys. All looked 
at Phil. 

“You needn’t think I’m going to drown myself 
trying to get him out.“ And the heartless fellow 
commenced to unstrap his skates. 

Some of the boys followed bis example; the rest 
hesitated, not knowing what to do. 

** Help! help! O help!” again entreated the voice. 
It was enough to freeze one’s blood to listen to it. 
The boys seemed paralyzed. 

But here comes some one down the road, running 
at the very top of his speed. You can hear the rapid 
tread of flying feet which scarce seem to touch the 
snowy track. A moment more, and the hurrying 
figare is beside the group of terror-stricken boys. It 
is Frank Lyon, and be speaks and acts like @ person 
with all his senses on the alert. 

‘One of you boys lend me a pair of skates! Some 
one get me a board off that fence!” 

No sooner said than done. The skates were fas- 
tened, and with a light board in bis hand, Frank 
started. Two or three of the rest, shamed into doing 
something, followed at a respectful distance; but I 
assure you Phil Annesley was not one of them. He 
could bluster and talk largely; but when the time 
came for action, he shrank back. 

* Keep up your courage, Tommy!” shouted Frank, 
as he neared the spot from whence the voice proceed- 
ed. ‘I'll help you out, Don’t be afraid. There, 
catch hold of this board, and I'll pull you right out.” 

**O dear,” sobbed Tommy, “I can’t; for my mit- 
tens are frozen fast to the ice, and my fingers are 
numb, and I’m sure my feet are frozen, for I can’t 
feel that I’ve got any.” 

‘Hold on a moment longer,” urged Frank, ‘‘ and 
I think I can manage to pull you out.” 

Se he made a loop in his long tippet which he un- 
wound from his throat, and creeping as close as he 
dared, he threw it around Tommy and pulled with 
all his might. Once the ice broke where it was thin, 
at the edge of the air-hole into which the boy had 
slipped; but Frank only redoubled his exertions, and 
in a much shorter space of time than it has taken me 
to relate this, Tommy was rescued from his perilous 
situation. Two of the others had come up, and were 
assisting to carry him; for he was so benumbed he 
found it impossible to walk a step. 

They bore him to the nearest house, and all night 
long he endured the most excruciating pain from his 
poor frost-bitten feet and hands. Frank Lyon stayed 
beside him, and it was a rare sight to see little Tom- 
my’s gratitude to the friend who had so courageously 
risked his own life to save him. 

** How lucky it was that I chanced to run down to 
the post-office just at that minute,” said Frank. ‘I 
heard your first cry for help as I closed the gate and 
turned towards the river road. It didn’t take me 
long to race down that bill, for I knew your voice. 
I was afraid I should be too late; but, thank God, 
here you are, safe and sound, only a little the worse 
for a few touches from old Jack Frost.” 

“O,” said Tommy, his eyes full of grateful tears, 
* you are a good, brave fellow, and if Phil Annesley 
ever calls you ‘coward’ again, I'll feel just like 
knocking him down.” 

But Phil didn’t see fit to apply the opprobrious 
term to Tom:ny’s heroic rescuer again, and it was 
probably as well that he dropped the subject; for, 





after this night’s occurrence, it didn’t take more than 
half an eye to tell which was the coward | 
I wish I could say @ good wort for Phil before I | 
leave him; but truth compels me to state that he 
suddenly ended up his career in his native village by . 
running away to sea, and nearly breaking the heart 
of his kind mother; and all the neighbors said that : 
was “just what they had expected ” of such a disobe- 





dient, reckless boy. 


, world knows he hasn’t any?” 


Humors of the Bay. 


*YOU’RE THE MAN!” 

A few days ago an old lady and a young one found 
themeelves in a Southern city court, charged with 
disturbing the peace. The cfficer’s statement waa 
very clearly given, and certainly disclosed an equal 
calpability in both. It was evident, however, that 
the court inclined a favorable judgment tothe young- 
est, and the scales of justice were rapidly tipping in 
her favor. 

“ Why did you abuse this young lady?” the mag- 
istrate demanded of.the old one. 

“I had a right to,” was the calm reply. 

“ What was she doing?” 

“Keeping company with a very improper char- 
acter.”’ 

“And what is that to you?” 

* She’s my daughter.” 

O, indeed! and you think the person was an im- 
proper character?” 

“TI do, sir.” 

“Do you know who be was?” 

“I don’t know his name. I’ve seen him frequent- 
ly, prowling around after night.” 

And then, as if actuated by a sudden impulée, the 
old lady adjusted her spectacles, peered curiously at 
the court from under her green sunbonnet, and then 
exclaimed: 

* Good lack! good lack! Why, you're the man!” 

“Me! me!” exclaimed the astonished court. “ Me! 
woman, did you say me?” 

Agsin the epectacies were adjusted and the curious 
gaze prolonged, while the old lady nodded her head 
at intervals. 

* Yes, yes, it's the same ugly face! I’m sure of it; 
but I'll forgive you this time; I’ll forgive you!” And 
the old lady hobbled away, leaving the court gasping 
with astonishment, and unable to interpose an objec- 
tion to her departure. 


A SHANGHAI PIE CUSTOMER. 


At noon the other day an unsophisticated individ- 
ual entered a cafe at Fulton Market and called for a 
Shanghai pie and cup of coffee. The accommodating 
gentleman in charge gave him the coffee and two 
Shanghai pies, saying that he could take just what 
he wanted. The cust*mer drank the coffee and ate 
one pie and half of the other, and handed three five 
cent nickels in payment. 

“All right,” said the proprietor. 

* No, | want my change,” said the customer. 

“* What change?” inquired the other. 

“TI only had a pie and a half,” said unsophisticated, 
‘and you told me I might help myself to just what I 
wanted, and pay for it.” 

“ O, did 1?” said the proprietor. ‘‘All right, then.” 

He called a boy, gave him a five-cent nickel—one 
of the three handed to bim by the customer—and 
winking slyly, sai:!: 

*- Go over t» Brooklyn and get me change of that.” 

The boy went away. The customer waited some 
time, and finally aeked : 

“ When will that boy come back with the change?” 

*-I don’t know exactly,” said the interrogated; 
“bat I expect bim back about three 0’ 

Unsophisticated did not wait longer. 








A NEGRO DIALOGUE.—“ I say, Baz, where do dat 
comet rise at?” 

“Jt rises in the forty-six meridian ob de frigid 
zodiac, as laid down in the comic almiuac.” 

“* Well, ‘where does it set, Baz?” 

“Set, you black fool! It don’t set nowhere. When 
it gets tired of shining it goes into its hole.” 





MINOR JOKES. 

Why is Asia like a market shed in Christmas week? 
Because there is Turkey in it. 

If aflady yawns half a dozen times in succession; 
young man, you may get your hat. 

It has been ascertained that the man who “ held on 
to the last” was a shoemaker. 

“* Wood is the thing, after all,” as the man with 
the wooden leg said, when the mad dog bit it. 

Why is the world like a piano? ’Cause it is fall of 
sharpe and flats. 

On what grounds may confectioners be called very 
mercenary lovers?” Because they sell their ‘‘ kisses.” 

What bar is that which often opens but never 
shuts? Crowbar. 

“I’m transported to see you,” 
the kangaroos. 

« Father,” said a little boy in a theatre, “ aint that 
a bandbox where the musicians are?” 

Some one says “ the lobster is a posthumous work 
of creation, for it is only red after its death.” 

Why is a tradesman who keeps enlarging his stock 
like a venomous reptile? Because he is an adder. 

A contemporary has been studying phonotophy. 
Here isaspecimen: “ Wat kan’t b qrd miist bndard.” 

“1 am particularly uneasy on this point,” as the 
fly said when the boy stuck him on the end of a 
needle. 

Some bachelors go to war because they like fighting ; 
and some married men go because they like peace. 

What isa “club?” It isa weapon of defence car- 
ried by male gorillas to keep away the white women. 

Isn't it singular that an ill-natured shopkeeper 
shuuld ever offer to sell his good-will, when all the 


as the thief said to 


A woodsawyer who had misiaid his tool asked a 
boy if he bad seen his saw. “1 saw no saw, sir,” 


replied the urchin. 
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